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SOME PREREQUISITES OF A LIVING THEOLOGY* 


T. A. KANTONEN 
Springfield, Ohio 


NE of the leading Lutheran theologians of our day, the late 
Dr. Ludwig Ihmels, in discussing Die Centralfragen der Dog- 
matik in der Gegenwart said that the first question a theologian of 
today must answer is this: Does dogmatic theology have any 
right at all to existence? According to the accepted meaning of 
the term, dogmatic theology is the scientific exposition of the con- 
tent of the Christian faith. But such an enterprise meets with 
vehement opposition from both the side of science and of Christian 
faith. The scientist is more likely to look upon the theologian as 
an enemy than as a colleague. This is particularly true in our 
country where “science”’ has lost the broad meaning implied in the 
German word “Wissenschaft,” denoting any systematized body 
of knowledge, and has become restricted to the so-called “natural 
sciences.” The representatives of these sciences, the physicists, 
the chemists, and the biologists, have been inclined to consider the 
theologians as “viri obscuri,” opinionated bigots, who, clinging to 
ancient superstitions and guided by outworn tradition and blind 
emotion, serve but to obstruct the scientific method of free investi- 
gation and strict adherence to observable and verifiable facts. They 
have pointed to the dogmaticians as the men who have put up the 
signs which Thomas Huxley saw blocking every avenue of scien- 


* Delivered as an address at the writer’s installation as Frederick Gebhart Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Hamma Divinity School, December 5, 1933. 
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tific research and reading “No thoroughfare. Moses.’ From 
this point of view, if theology is to become respected as a science, 
it must give up dogmatics fairly and squarely, and divide the 
domain once ruled by the dogmatician among true men of science, 
such as the historian, the psychologist, and the sociologist. 

But dogmatics has been attacked just as vigorously from the 
side of Christian faith. While the natural scientist was repudi- 
ating the dogmatician as a foe of reason, the Christian believer 
viewed him with suspicion as a rationalist who had invaded the 
sacred altar of faith to extinguish the candles of living religious 
emotion with the chilly breath of reason. He forces the warm 
throbbing content of religious feeling into the rigid mold of intel- 
lectual formulations and then offers to souls crying for the bread 
of life the petrified concepts of theological doctrine. Such was 
the content of O. Dreyer’s widely read and influential work Un- 
dogmatisches Christentum, the publication of which in 1888 
marked perhaps the lowest point of degradation to which dog- 
matics, once queen of the sciences, has ever fallen. Thousands of 
Christians the world over were ready to follow Dreyer’s war-cry: 
“Zurtick vom Dogma zum Glauben!” 

Today the situation is very different. Natural science has 
lost much of her prestige, for the Great War and its disastrous 
aftermath have demonstrated that without spiritual control science 
is the means of destruction rather than conservation of our highest 
values. A confused and anguished world, bitterly disillusioned 
as to salvation through science and unsatisfied by emotional vaga- 
ries, is turning with renewed earnestness to a coherent exposition 
of the basic values of religion. As a consequence we are witness- 
ing at the present hour an astounding renaissance of dogmatics. 
Germany, the cradle of great theologies, is again pointing the way. 
My colleague, Dr. J. F. Krueger, reporting on contemporary move- 
ments in German theology, writes: “Never since the time of the 
Reformation has there been as much life in the dogmatic thinking 
in Germany as today.’* In our own country, superficial and short- 
sighted prophecies like Harry Elmer Barnes’ Twilight of Chris- 


1 The Lutheran Church Quarterly, 6 (Oct. 1933), 362. 
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tiamty are scarcely off the press before they are rendered obsolete 
by vital and scholarly creations of constructive theology such as 
Dean Knudson’s Doctrine of God and Doctrine of Redemption. 
The men who are abreast of our fast-moving time do not speak of 
the twilight of historic Christianity. They use such phrases as 
“the passing of humanism,” “the disintegration of liberalism,” and 
“the bankruptcy of the Social Gospel.” 

The reason for the rebirth of dogmatics is not far to seek. A 
reawakened spiritual hunger calls for more solid food than the 
trivial flippancies which had taken the place of theology could pro- 
vide. Prof. H. P. Van Dusen has recently pointed out as one of 
the reasons for “the passing of humanism” the fact that humanism 
belonged with jazz music and Henry L. Mencken to the shallow 
philosophy of the post war period which met its end in the present 
crisis. The effort to get along without Christian doctrine was 
actually the effort to get along without the Christian religion; it 
was a retention of the form of godliness while denying its power. 
We have been caught in a storm that has scattered far and wide 
our opinions and hypotheses, and revealed our lack of deep-rooted 
convictions. Impelled by a sense of great emptiness we are ready 
to listen with new attention to the rich strong notes of assurance 
which have been struck in other days of stronger faith. We have 
rediscovered the fact that Christian doctrine is not a substitute for 
faith but the expression of the deep time-transcending, soul-stirring 
certitudes by which Christian men live. Any attempt to state the 
meaning of these convictions so that they may clearly guide our 
living and our thinking leads inevitably to dogmatics. To main- 
tain Christianity without Christian doctrine is as futile as sceptical 
philosophy which uses reason to overthrow reason. As Emerson 
sang of Brahma, “When me they fly, I am the wings.” The choice 
is not between faith and reason but between intelligent faith and 
unintelligent faith. Opposition to Christian dogma can be due at 
bottom only to ignorance or to indifference. 

There is an element of truth, however, in the criticisms di- 
rected against dogmatic theology which we dare not overlook. A 


2 A Plain Man Seeks for God. N. Y.: Scribner’s, 1933. 
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dogma expresses religious faith; using it to suppress the progress 
of that faith is to distort its function. A theologian who shifts 
his task of hard creative thinking upon Augustine or Melanchthon 
or Gerhard shirks his duty. A theology that lacks the capacity to 
deal with living issues and hence regresses to the level of ancient 
controversy falls into merited disrepute. Living religion cannot 
be handed down from generation to generation as church buildings 
and hymn books are; each generation must rediscover for itself the 
vital impulse that motivated the building of the church and the com- 
posing of the hymn. Faith is not a static quantum; it is a response 
which each one must make for himself. Each age must thus do 
its own religious thinking, drawn from its own living response to 
God, and any theology of “repristination’’ is foredoomed to failure. 
Theodore Haering gives sound admonition when he says, “Dog- 
matics must remember that in the next generation it belongs to the 
History of Dogma.”* Let us, therefore, in order to avoid the 
mistakes of the past and to build soundly the new dogmatic demand 
by the deepening religious consciousness of the age, examine some 
of the essential prerequisites of a living theology. 


I 


THEOLOGY MUST BE GUIDED BY ITS OBJECTIVE REFERENCE 


As the first of these prerequisites I would lay down the prin- 
ciple: Theology must be guided by its objective reference. In other 
words, theology must maintain its uniqueness and integrity as the 
science of God and things divine. This is implied in the very word 
theology, Qsodoyia, or Adyog mept tod Ocod nat nepi tOv Octwv. It means 
that theology has its definite and specific field in that superworld, 
that realm of reality and value to which the Christian faith refers. 
Since this superworld is by no means coextensive with the sense- 
world but reveals itself only on the higher reaches of life, on the 
level of spirit and only to persons, beings capable of realizing 
values, it follows that theology is an empirical science only in a very 
limited sense. Its field is not consciousness in general, not even 
religious consciousness in its entirety, but only the Christian con- 


3 The Christian Faith, I, 21. 
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sciousness represented by the Christian church. Hence in its 
normal form it is characterized by depth rather than latitude and 
finds its natural affinities with metaphysics, and that of the ideal- 
istic type, rather than with any of the sense-bound sciences. 

Theologians have not always remembered this basic principle 
and have had to pay a heavy price for their apostasy. Estranged 
from the strong native utterances of the Christian consciousness 
and fascinated by the methods of the exact descriptive sciences, 
theologians have forsaken their own shrines to run after the false 
gods of secularistic empiricism. Some have gone so far in their 
quest for up-to-dateness as to make theology a mere appendage 
even to such a young and inexact science as sociology. The the- 
ologians of this type would have done well to pause to consider how 
these very sciences they admire achieved their present status.* 
What progress was made by astronomy while it was under the 
domination of astrology, before it cut off as totally irrelevant all 
matters pertaining to human fortunes? What scientific precision 
was there in psychology while it was bound up with metaphysical 
speculation as a member of the traditional triad of ontology, cos- 
mology and psychology? These sciences began to advance after 
they had clearly marked their boundaries and devoted themselves 
to their own relevant data. Instead of forcing the facts into ex- 
traneously conceived artificial notions they adapted themselves to 
their own objects, in accordance with Lord Bacon’s dictum, ‘“‘Na- 
ture to be understood must be obeyed.” 

Such is also the way to a living theology. <A theology that 
seeks to escape God or apologizes for the existence of God is a 
spurious theology. Genuine theology does not have to prove the 
existence of God; it is an approach to which God is the fundamental 
datum. As Luthardt phrased it, theology does not deal with the 
natural-born consciousness but with reborn consciousness, i. e., 
consciousness born of God and rooted in God. It was, above all, 
Luther himself who dared to conceive the possibility of Christian 
theology limited strictly to its own field and drawing upon its own 
resources. He professed to know absolutely nothing about God 


4 CE. Pietila, A. J., Kristillinen Dogmatiikka, I, 13-16, 
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apart from the divine revelation in the person and work of Christ. 
And he advised theologians to begin and to end their work with the 
Jesus who is available to us through the scriptural record and who 
in all ages is a living reality to the believing Christian. “There is 
but one article and rule in all theology. He who does not have this 
at heart and observe it well is no theologian. This rule is true 
faith and trust in Christ. Into this article all the rest coalesce, and 
without it the others do not exist.’ ‘In my heart there dominates 
but this one article, viz., faith in my Lord Christ, who is the sole 
beginning, middle, and end of all my spiritual and divine thoughts 
that I have day or night.”* Luther was literally more certain of 
God as revealed to him through Christ than he was of anything 
else; his theology did not need any filling from other sources. Nor 
was he troubled with the problem of subjective faith as over against 
objective revelation. To him faith and revelation were correl- 
atives, two aspects of the same unified impact of God upon man 
through Christ. 

The orthodox theologians to whom Luther left his legacy did 
not guard it sufficiently well. Instead of exploring the possibilities 
of a theology limited in fact as well as theory to “solus Christus,” 
“sola gratia,” “sola scriptura,’ and “sola fide,” they fell back upon 
medieval distinctions between “lumen naturae” and “lumen 
gratiae,” “articuli puri’ and “articuli mixti,’ endeavoring to show 
how far reason, unaided by revelation could go in describing God 
and at what point it became necessary to resort to faith. A the- 
ology faithful to the insight of Luther would have had no place at 
all for “natural” theology ; it would have abandoned the distinction 
between natural and revealed in realm of things divine as artificial ; 
it would have been entirely a revealed theology. But revelation 
was not looked upon as a dynamic outgoing activity of the God 
who is at work in human history and with whom it is possible to 
enter into living contact because of the record of his supreme re- 
vealing activity in the scripture; revelation had become identified 
with scripture and veneration for the letter of the scripture had 
become, in practice if not in theory, the objective reference of faith. 


5 Table Talk, Erl.:58, 398. 
6 Preface to Galatians, Com. Gal., 1, 3. 
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It is true that faith was defined as having a threefold content, 
notitia, assensus, and fiducia, but fiducia, the heartfelt trust in a 
redeeming God, the all-important thing in Luther’s religion, gradu- 
ally gave way to intellectual assent to pure doctrine based on iner- 
rant Scripture. ; 

When theology in the person of Schleiermacher awoke to new 
life after its scholastic and legalistic slumbers, the emphasis was 
not on the objective reference of religion, the revealing God, but 
on the experiencing subject, the feeling believer. During the cen- 
tury since Schleiermacher theologians have been referring more or 
less uncritically to religious experience as the norm of theology. 
Even the Erlangen school with all its conservatism attempted to 
ground the reality of revelation in its subjective manifestations in 
the consciousness of the believer. As Prof. E. E. Aubrey’ has 
recently pointed out, “experience” has provided the common refuge 
for various otherwise conflicting types of theology, because it is an 
ambiguous word covering numerous implications, a “weasel” word, 
as Prof. R. B. Perry calls it. But with the appeal to experience 
theology threw itself open to the multiform psychologism and his- 
toricism which have destroyed the very foundations of religion; 
the “weasel” of experience has sucked the content out of the objec- 
tive reference of theology and reduced God to an illusion. 

In our day theology has begun to live again because God has 
come back. We are listening to the voice of a forgotten prophet 
of the last century, Soren Kierkegaard, who advised man with his 
experiences and his vaunted scientific formulations of them to be 
silent, so that God could speak. Rudolph Otto tells us to cease to 
speak about God in terms of our commonplace categories and to 
recognize him as the “numinous,” the unique, awe-inspiring “mys- 
terium tremendum.” Another of our great contemporary the- 
ologians, Karl Heim, applies his rich philosophical mind to the task 
that Kant left unfinished, showing that all of man’s reasoning, 
practical as well as speculative, leads to hopeless antinomies, and 
that the crisis caused by an acknowledgment of the utter relativity 
of the finite is the occasion for the breaking forth of the Infinite. 


7 “The Authority of Religious Experience Re-examined”, Journal of Religion, 13 
(1933), 433-449. 
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Here also lies the substantial contribution of the paradoxical the- 
ology of Karl Barth: he has at least made God once more respec- 
table in theology. 

As to the specific ways in which a theology guided by its objec- 
tive reference will be a more vital theology, let me suggest the fol- 
lowing: Fi 

(1) It will relieve religious thought of undue anthropocen- 
trism, enabling it to draw once more upon its original taproot of 
“numinosity.” It will restore religion to its proper place as a func- 
tion about ultimates, thus marking the final overthrow of-an all too 
plebeian humanism. ‘‘Glaube” will be, as Karl Dunkmann has it, 
synonymous with “Teilnahme am Heiligen.’”* 

(2) It will remove the dead weight of intellectualism and 
show the essence of religion to be the direct apprehension and ap- 
preciation of fundamental value. It will recognize not only the 
static social religion but also the dynamic mystical religion for 
which Henri Bergson so eloquently pleads.° It will establish dog- 
matics as a normative science, more closely related to ethics and 
zesthetics than to physics or biology. It will utilize the emotional 
and volitional powers of man as well as the rational, and its method 
will be synthetic and constructive rather than analytical. 

(3) It will offer a unified and profound world-view. In- 
stead of using God only as a stop-gap and as a makeshift where 
natural explanations fail, it will refer every event to God as the 
true noumenal cause. 

(4) God and Revelation will have a definite content. God 
will not be synonymous with any First Cause or any philosophical 
Absolute. He will be the God implied in the heartfelt trust and 
fellowship which constitute faith, i. e., the sovereign personal Love 
who is the God revealed by Christ. Revelation will be neither a 
static code to be conformed to nor an encumbrance to be explained 
away. It will be the very way of God to man demanded by both 
reason and faith as the ultimate ground of truth. 

(5) The absoluteness of Christianity will have a sound 
foundation. If the Supernatural is allowed as our ultimate guid- 


8 Der Christliche Gottesglaube, 1918. 
9 Les deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, 1932. 
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ing principle, then that Supernatural either has or has not broken 
through into human history in a completely adequate fashion. If 
in the person of Christ we have an adequate revelation of God, 
Christianity is not a mere subjective approximation to the divine, 
one among many others, but it is the absolute religion. 


IT 
THEOLOGY MUST SPRING FROM ITS HISTORICAL ROOTS 


The second prerequisite of a living theology is this: Theology 
must spring from its historical roots. When Walter Lippman 
wrote his Preface to Morals in which he complained that the “acids 
of modernity” had eaten away the faith of the fathers and proposed 
to construct a new “high religion,” Shailer Mathews answered him 
sagely: “Religion is more than philosophy. It is a social institu- 
tion. More basic than doctrinal concepts is the continuous religi- 
ous life in which the same needs and values are expressed in succes- 
sive modes of thought.” This is a thought worth bearing in 
mind. The web of Christian theology is not spun out of the pri- 
vate theorizing of any solitary thinker, however profound. It is 
a living continuity upon which thousands have worked through 
thousands of years and which has been preserved intact by the liv- 
ing church. The theologian does not operate in a vacuum nor does 
he begin his task with empty hands. He is a member of the Chris- 
tian church and has as his data centuries of spiritual experience 
upon which the church stands and which she treasures and protects. 
In addition to this rich body of data provided by Church History 
and History of Doctrine, he is surrounded by the milieu of the ex- 
isting church with its faith and its practice, its message and its 
confession, its hymns and its liturgy. He dare not treat this realm 
of continuous, organic concrete religion with flippancy or super- 
ciliousness. And if he is inclined to overrate his own importance 
he must heed the apostolic warning, “It is not thou that bearest the 
root, but the root thee” (Romans 11:18). 

This historical and social background of theology finds ex- 
pression in the word “dogmatics” which we usually employ in 


10 Current History, 31 (1929), 80-85. 
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referring to a systematic presentation of Christian doctrine. In 
our language “dogmatic” has degenerated by popular usage into 
signifying stubborn or arrogant opinion. Originally it was some- 
thing entirely different. Adypa or td ded0ypévov, used by Plato to 
refer to a law of the Greek city-state and referring later to the de- 
crees of the Roman Senate, was adopted by the.church Fathers to 
denote doctrinal statements that represented the authority of the 
church Councils as over against mere individual interpretations. 
True dogmatics is thus the very opposite of private opinion; it is 
the earnest effort to interpret the authoritative common convictions 
of the church. 

If Christian theology is to spring from its historical roots, it 
must necessarily be Christocentric. Historical Christianity clusters 
inextricably around the figure of its founder who does not merely 
point the way to God but who calls the weary and the heavy-laden 
to himself, and whom the church from the beginning has considered 
as the complete and adequate manifestation of God. The first 
creed of the church, the Nicene, was formulated to maintain his 
true divinity as over against the pagan demigods; the central doc- 
trine of the church, redemption, places him in the heart of the re- 
conciliation of God and man. Even the doctrine of the Trinity 
is best understood in the light of Christological motivation. 

Being Christocentric, a living theology will also be scriptural. 
It will not set up a deified Book in the place of the deified church of 
Roman Catholicism nor hold to legalistic, unhistorical, and unpsy- 
chological theories of its inspiration. It will welcome the light 
shed on the origin and content of the Bible by all honest and rever- 
ent scholarship. It will not quibble over such questions as whether 
the Bible is the word of God or contains the word of God. It will 
hold that the Bible both is and contains the supreme and authori- 
tative record of the redemptive activity of God in human history. 
Its authoritativeness is based on its attested power to awaken faith 
and establish contact with the transcendent world. It has been 
and continues to be the storehouse of spiritual dynamic, the agency 
that actually leads men to Christ. Living theology will apply the 
Christocentric method to the Bible itself. If there ever appears 
to be a conflict between any portion of the Bible and the personality 
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and teaching of Christ it will not hesitate to follow Luther in judg- 
ing the Bible with Christ as the norm. Theology will bear the 
same organic relation to the Bible as Christ himself does to the Old 
Testament. It will seek to become thoroughly permeated by the 
Spirit of revelation operating through the Bible and it will find 
scriptural rather than secular phrases its most spontaneous and 
adequate means of expression. 

As regards the creeds and dogmas of the church, the task of 
the theologian will be neither a ‘creation ex nihilo” nor a treadmill. 
He will seek to understand the doctrines of the church in their his- 
torical settings and according to their psychological motivations 
and to determine the place of each doctrine in a coherent interpre- 
tation of the Christian faith as a whole. Mere appeal to external 
authority, whether it be Fathers or Councils will not suffice. A 
reverent but critical and discriminating appreciation is necessary, 
coupled with the purpose to bring into bold relief the central and 
permanent values. There are doctrines which honest research will 
show to be of extraneous non-Christian origin like the Catholic 
saints that turn out under historical investigation to be pagan 
deities. On the other hand, there are doctrines which may at first 
appear offensive but which, when historically and psychologically 
understood, become helpful and attractive. When, for example, 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body is seen to be motivated 
by the high moral conception of the body as the temple of God as 
against prevailing immortality, then this often maligned dogma 
becomes a wholesome expression of Christian consciousness. On 
the contrary, the rampant Social Gospel of a decade or two ago 
which claimed to have rediscovered the very essence of Christianity 
and undertook to rewrite the creeds in the light of its new insight 
appears from the point of view of the totality of Christian consci- 
ousness to have been woefully onesided and shallow and to have de- 
served its present disrepute. 

Christian creeds and dogmas have often been described as 
shackles which bind consciences, as burdens under which progres- 
sive theologians groan. I prefer another metaphor. They are 
heirlooms which symbolize to us, God’s children of today, such 
precious living on the part of other members of the family in the 
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past. In considering the creeds which they uttered, often in heroic 
situations with martyrdom in the offing, I would listen reverently 
to hear the heart-throbs of their faith. And I would feel in a re- 
ligious way something of the same emotion that prompted Keats to 
sing an Ode to a Grecian Urn, addressing its symbolic figures as 


For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting and for ever young. 


And with the poet I would be happy to reflect, 


When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
A friend to man. 


A living theology springs from its historical roots. 
III 


THEOLOGY MUST SPEAK THE LANGUAGE OF THE LIVING 


The third of the prerequisites of a living theology is: Theology 
must speak the language of the living. Biblical theology and his- 
tory of doctrine are indispensable as roots of dogmatics; they can 
never be a substitute for a living system of doctrine. Theologians 
would do well to heed the words of William James, “By their fruits 
ye shall know them, not by their roots.” There are contemporary 
works in theology with a content written three centuries ago, works 
which do not pour forth living water but which must be approached 
with divining rods to discover the hidden streams out of which the 
fathers drank. There are many who feel with Dr. Haas that this 
is particularly true of our Lutheran theology in America and are 
clamoring for a “new dogmatic.” Dr. Haas demands a dogmatic 
“not new in its essential content but new in its forms of statement 
and its approach.” It is precisely the demand that Lutheran the- 
ology must speak the language not of the seventeenth but of the 
twentieth century. 


11 The Lutheran Church Quarterly, 6 (Oct. 1933), 408. 
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A pertinent question, however, has been asked in this connec- 
tion: Is it possible to remove form from content without injuring 
the content? This question cannot be left unanswered. In many 
cases the form is of the very essence of what is permanently valu- 
able in the content. Can we accept the content of Handel’s ‘“‘Mes- 
siah” but disregard its form, or can we hold that the content of the 
thirteenth chapter of Corinthians was divinely inspired but not the 
form?” I suggest that in place of the Aristotelian content-form 
abstraction we use the modern psychological terms stimulus and 
response. The stimulus of dogmatics is the dynamic revealing 
activity of the Spirit of God mediated through the record of that 
activity in the Scripture. Dogmatics itself represents the response 
which faith at any particular time in history makes to revelation. 
The source of dogmatics is thus, as Reinhold Seeberg insists, reve- 
lation as believed and experienced by the church.” It follows that 
each age will make its own response in proportion to its capacity 
for stimulation and its consequent depth or shallowness of faith. 
And since faith is a living process, it will express itself in living 
terms. There would be something highly arbitrary and artificial, 
for example, in trying to express the faith of the church of today 
in terms of “perichoresis” and “‘hypostasis.” In view, however, of 
the identity of the stimulating agency and the fundamental uni- 
formity of human nature, each age can profit by consulting the 
record of the responses made by other ages. Of greater value are 
periods such as the sixteenth century in which the divine stimula- 
tion was felt intensely and found spontaneous expression than 
periods like the seventeenth century when insights previously re- 
ceived were studied and codified. But because of “the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God and the un- 
searchableness of his judgments,” Haering is right in asserting: 
“No Dogmatic of any age is identical with the saving truth of the 
Christian faith.”* It can at best offer a clear reflecting surface 
for the eternal truth and thus give its contemporaries an unclouded 
insight into the unsearchable mind of God. A confessional state- 


12 C.F. Pietila, op. cit., pp. 353-355. 
13 Christliche Dogmatik, I, 237 ff. 
14 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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ment, as the Formula of Concord wisely expresses it, is a witness to 
the truth rather than its judge. A firm grasp of this dynamic 
conception of Christian truth, well grounded in scripture and in 
psychology, will overthrow the barren intellectualism which is per- 
haps the greatest foe of a living theology. 

If the task of a theologian is a systematic presentation of 
Christian truth to a certain age in the terms of that age, then the 
most successful theologian in the history of the church is undoubt- 
edly Thomas Aquinas. The imposing structure of his Summa 
Theologiae in its massive comprehensiveness and its logical pre- 
cision is as faithful an intellectual expression of medieval Chris- 
tianity as the finest Gothic cathedrals are its expression in art. But 
official Catholic theology could go no farther. If Christianity is 
conceived as an ecclesiastical order governed by absolute laws en- 
forced by an infallible authority, then once the conclusions are cor- 
rectly drawn from these premises, the task of theology is accom- 
plished. The truth-ideal of static intellectualism is realized, and 
subsequent theologians are relegated to the minor role of seeing 
that details and incidentals conform to the established system. It 
is evident, therefore, that a living theology can flourish only in an 
evangelical Christianity in which the communion of believers is 
searching the scripture for new truth and is ever receptive to the 
Spirit of revelation. 

The relation of theology to contemporary philosophy consti- 
tutes both an opportunity and a danger. On the one hand, a the- 
ologian can certainly win a wider and more appreciative hearing 
for the truth he represents if he can clothe it in up-to-date concepts. 
It would not be to the credit of theology if it could use only the 
outworn phrases of Neoplatonism or speak only the jargon of a 
degenerate Scholasticism. A theologian must be well versed in 
contemporary trends in philosophy, not for the sinister purpose of 
antagonizing them, but to be able to assume an intelligent and fair 
attitude toward them and to judge the bearing of each of them on 
Christian doctrine. But on the other hand he must be on guard 
against the danger of identifying the values of the Christian faith 
with a passing mode in philosophy. An example of a theologian 
who succumbed to this danger is Biedermann, who identified the 
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Christian God with the Hegelian Absolute and was thus forced to 
give up the positive meaning of such basic values as redemption 
and prayer. By way of contrast let me mention George Herbert 
Palmer, the late Harvard philosopher. Palmer was not a the- 
ologian but he was a deeply religious personality. He freely ad- 
mitted that he had gained more from Hegel than from any other 
thinker, but asserted that he could never become a Hegelian, for 
Hegel had an inadequate conception of personality and no con- 
sciousness of sin. It is discrimination of this sort, born not out of 
ignorance but out of knowledge, that the Christian theologian must 
have. 

At the present moment the theologians who based their re- 
ligion on natural science and on the underlying philosophy of ma- 
terialistic and mechanistic positivism are suffering a discomfiture 
similar to that of the Hegelians a few decades ago. Science today 
is discarding its nineteenth century materialism and mechanism 
and is friendlier to spiritual values than ever before. A great 
physicist, Sir James Jeans, writes in his latest book, The New 
Background of Science: “The old science which pictured nature as 
a crowd of blindly wandering atoms claimed that it was depicting a 
completely objective universe, entirely outside of, and detached 
from, the mind which perceived it. Modern science makes no such 
claim, frankly admitting that its subject of study is primarily our 
observation of nature and not nature itself” (pp. 281-2). Our 
knowledge, according to Jeans, “would seem to suggest that reality 
must have something of a mental nature about it” (p. 294). An- 
other scientific writer, J. S. Haldane, writing on The Philosophical 
Basis of Biology, says, “We are still living in an age which our 
successors will some day look back upon with curiosity and wonder 
as an age characterized especially by physical realism; an age 
strangely blind in some, but by no means all, respects to what will 
then appear as outstanding spiritual reality, and concealing this 
behind scientific abstractions which it had taken for representations 
of reality and proceeded to bow down before, though they were 
only its own creations. In this respect I think that our age will be 
regarded as an idolatrous one . . . Wecan see signs of the passing 
of this idolatrous age of physical realism or materialism, but how 
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long it will take no one can say. A noted psychologist, William 
McDougall, deplores the fact that in this idolatry “the physical 
scientists play the part of high priests, imposing their dogmas upon 
the public in perfect good faith, and that the public, including its 
more educated part, receives this teaching with primitive credul- 
ity.””* He lays much of the blame for the present world chaos at 
the door of this false glorification of physical science, and, claiming 
that the mechanistic scheme of interpretation breaks down both in 
the organic and the inorganic realms, demands a recognition of the 
mental and purposive elements in the universe. Great scientific 
thinkers like Eddington, Millikan, and Whitehead are agreed that 
we know too much about the nature of matter to be materialists 
and are gravitating toward idealism, a world-view toward which 
both Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy and Einstein’s prin- 
ciple of relativity seem to point. 

This new turn of events in the world of thought is of course 
tremendously interesting and encouraging to the Christian the- 
ologian. Without compromising his position he is restored to in- 
tellectual respectability. But the theologian faithful to his task 
will not be stampeded by the Zeitgeist, whether it be favorable or 
unfavorable. Theology must in the last analysis, always stand 
upon its own resources. The ultimate justification of Christianity 
must be now as always its capactiy to satisfy the deepest needs of 
man by the revelation of God in Christ. In the degree that faith 
thus grounded is profound, in the same degree its expression will 
achieve something of timelessness and universality. Let me re- 
mind you of that one of our Confessional books which in the tech- 
nical sense is the least philosophical but which speaks the native 
language of faith, deep trust in God, with such simple purity that it 
has been the spiritual guide of millions of Christians of countless 
lands and languages for four centuries and still speaks with un- 
abated vigor to our age, Luther’s Small Catechism. Theology will 
speak the language of the living when it is grounded in a living 
faith. 


15 Quoted by W. McDougall, World Chaos, p. 22. 
16 Ibid., p. 24. 
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THEOLOGY MUST SERVE THE LIVING CHURCH 


As the fourth and final one of the prerequisites of a living 
theology let us posit this principle: Theology must serve the living 
church. Dogmatic religious knowledge, as Ihmels points out, is 
an enterprise which is undertaken from the standpoint of faith, 
and for the church which adheres to the faith.“ This is sound 
Lutheranism. Perhaps the most commendable trait of Lutheran 
orthodoxy, its basic source of strength, was that it conceived its 
task as practical; it was to clarify the order of salvation and thus 
be a definite guide of the preaching and the devotional life of the 
church.” 

The church is in need of this service from her theologians. 
Without adequate conceptual formulation her moments of deep 
insight, her vital contacts with God, will become blurred or lost. 
The church needs something more than vague flutterings of emo- 
tion to guide her action. She looks too far ahead to trust herself 
to any man of the hour; she dare not be swayed either by individual 
whim or by transitory fashion. She expects the students of the- 
ology who are to man her pulpits and lead her people to obtain a 
firm grasp of the truth for which she stands and to learn to present 
that truth in a clear and convincing manner. And if it is im- 
portant for the pastors to have a definite program of leadership, it 
is just as important for the people to know whither they are being 
led. Their deepest loyalties cannot be blind loyalties. Thus as the 
basis for concerted intelligent action the church needs a strong, 
clear, and vital theology. ‘For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
voice, who shall prepare himself for war?” (I Cor. 14:8). 

But if the church cannot do without theology, neither can the- 
ology do without the church. A living theology is born and not 
made; it springs forth in response to the living needs of the com- 
munion of believers. Theologians would be spared much useless 
wrangling and theorizing if they kept a finger on the pulse of the 

17 “Das Dogma ensteht notwendig auf dem Boden der Kirche, ebenso hat es zu- 
nachst auch fiir diese Bedeutung” (Centralfragen der Dogmatik in der Gegenwart, p. 16). 


18 Thus Quenstedt says explicitly, “Nos theologiam non theoreticis sed practicis habi- 
tibus annumerandam esse arbitramur.” 
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church. It is a wise provision, therefore, which the fathers of 
this institution made when they wrote into the constitution of 
Hamma Divinity School that no man can assume a professorship 
here who has not had at least five years of experience in the field 
of pastoral service. And it is highly desirable, even from the 
strictly theological standpoint, that the theological seminary main- 
tain an intimate contact with the work of the church, for it is 
through the channel of such contact that theology is fed with vital 
dynamic problems. In at least this respect the theological semi- 
nary enjoys a marked advantage over the university that teaches 
theology as an academic science alone. A pastor trained in the 
latter way is often a nondescript amateur philosopher far estranged 
from the native soil of Christianity and from the actual needs of 
his people. 

There is, of course, danger also in the opposite extreme. 
Theology must not be made a slave to immediate utilitarian ob- 
jectives. Perhaps our lack of vigorous living theology is due to 
the fact that we have been too preoccupied with practical matters 
to think out our own dogmatic and have therefore contented our- 
selves with past formulations. Perhaps we have even given un- 
conscious encouragement to the attitude which a recent writer on 
the Problems of Protestantism, L. G. Leary, describes in a chapter 
entitled ““Unhonored Ministry.” The author deplores the situation 
that laymen lacking in training and specialization feel competent 
to tell their pastors what to preach and how to interpret the Bible. 
It is as though in calling upon a physician we were to tell him what 
to prescribe. These errors must be avoided. The ministry must 
be honored. And the theologian must be given the liberty of the 
Christian man to go about his business of interpreting the Chris- 
tian faith not in the interest of unenlightened provincialism but 
from the point of view of the totality of Christian consciousness. 
This must be done even at the risk of apparent impracticability. 
The basic Lutheran doctrine of man’s utter helplessness and justi- 
fication by faith appeared at first to be subversive of practical re- 
ligious interests; in the end they proved to be of maximal practical 
value. 

How a theologian can infuse life into his theology by serving 
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the living church is illustrated by Dr. A. D. McGiffert’s description 
of Spener, the great eighteenth century exponent of living piety as 
distinguished from the prevailing effete orthodoxy: “Spener was 
an orthodox Lutheran, and made no attack upon current theology. 
Nevertheless . . he deprecated what seemed to him an overempha- 
sis upon the theoretical side of religion, and insisted that personal 
piety, the bent of the heart and life, was far more important than 
doctrinal soundness. He felt, too, that the theologians of the day 
were interested in the less rather than the more important doc- 
trines; and he wished to bring into prominence those which had 
direct effect upon the personal religious life. . . . He distinguished 
between the essential and non-essential elements in the traditional 
fait yi.” 

The needs of the church and the temper of the day determine 
what doctrines shall be emphasized and developed. In the early 
Eastern church it was a Neoplatonic metaphysics of the incarnation 
that met the Greek quest for truth. In the Western church the 
doctrines of sin and grace were developed against the Pelagian 
view of human self-sufficiency. The Reformers had to stress 
justification and predestination against Catholic doctrines of merit 
and ecclesiastical mediation. Today, in an age of fear and un- 
certainty, the emphasis should doubtless be on the assurance of 
faith. Theology should be done with cringing and compromise. 
It should stress the positive values of Christian conviction as the 
only secure basis for life. The theologian should capture some- 
thing of the note of absoluteness in the apostle Paul’s evaluation 
of his own doctrine: “But though we, or an angel from heaven, 
should preach unto you any gospel other than that which we 
preached unto you, let him be anathema” (Gal. 1:8). Confirma- 
tion of this emphasis comes from an unexpected but esteemed 
source. The profoundest thinker in America today, Professor A. 
N. Whitehead, writes in his most recent work, “The task of The- 
ology is to show how the World is founded on something beyond 
mere transient fact, and how it issues in something beyond the 
perishing of occasions. The temporal World is the stage of finite 
accomplishment. We ask of Theology to express that element in 


19 Protestant Thought Before Kant, pp. 158-159. 
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perishing lives which is undying. . . In this way we shall under- 
stand how life includes a mode of satisfaction deeper than joy or 
sorrow.’ But this note of the certain and the eternal cannot be 
struck by the individual groping in his own solitariness. As Max 
Scheler, the greatest religious philosopher of Germany since the 
war, has insisted: It is based on solidarity, on the fact that the 
grace of God comes to the individual only as he is a member of the 
community which has the God-given means of grace. Thus we 
maintain that a living theology can flourish only in a living church. 


It is with a grave sense of responsibility and genuine humility 
that I assume the chair hitherto occupied by men like Dr. 
Samuel Sprecher, Dr. Samuel A. Ort, and Dr. Leander S. Keyser, 
godly and scholarly men who have been guided by the objective 
reference of theology, the living God, who have been grounded in 
historic Christianity, who have spoken livingly to their contem- 
poraries, and who have performed noble and lasting services for 
the living church. In assuming this responsibility at such a time 
as the present I feel that my prayer should be, above all, for long- 
range perspective, a synoptic view of the organic whole of the 
Christian consciousness, that will afford a discriminating and 
wholesome emphasis on the essential values. I feel that the great- 
est enemy of a young theologian today is the frantic state of mind 
resulting from the Hamlet-complex: “The time is out of joint. O 
cursed spite, that ever I was born to set it right.” A man cannot 
think clearly and deeply if he feels that the burden of setting the 
world right rests on his shoulders. He can best apply himself to 
his task of constructing and teaching a living theology by bearing 
in mind such passages of scripture as these: ‘“Howbeit the firm 
foundation of God standeth” (2 Tim. 2:19), and “We have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the exceeding greatness of the 
power may be of God, and not from ourselves” (2 Cor. 4:7), and 
finally, ““Wherefore let no one glory in men. For all things are 
yours; whether Paul or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come, all are yours; and ye are Christ’s 
and Christ is God’s” (1 Cor. 3:21-23). 


20 Adventures of Ideas, p. 221. 


PAUL HENKEL: FRONTIER MISSIONARY, ORGAN- 
IZER AND AUTHOR* 


B. H. PERSHING 
Springfield, Ohio 


ITH the close of the War for Independence the American 
churches faced a challenge such as had been presented at no 
previous period in Christian history. Across the Allegheny moun- 
tains began to pour a throng of adventurous, stalwart men and 
patient, heroic women, the vanguard of the great host that was 
never to halt until the Pacific Ocean was reached. Absorbed in 
the struggle to overcome the material elements in their environ- 
ment, these pioneers had few resources with which to conserve the 
spiritual life. Unless the interior of the continent as it was settled 
was to become a region in which all that pertains to the spiritual 
life was at a low ebb, help must be sent by the older churches along 
the Atlantic seaboard. In the solution of this problem the churches 
found little to guide them in the history of the past. There was, 
consequently, a period of experimentation with the various methods 
of frontier evangelization. 

The denominations that entered the eastern Mississippi valley 
adopted various methods of procedure. The Presbyterian synods 
sent trained and educated men who planted churches and organized 
presbyteries. In 1801 they formulated the much-discussed Plan 
of Union by which they worked in conjunction with the Congrega- 
tionalists. The Baptists relied on men who in most cases were un- 
educated and who settled on farms while preaching on the Lord’s 
Day. The Methodists sent heroic individuals who rode their long, 
lonely circuits and visited isolated cabins and scattered settlements. 
Catholicism with its bands of trained men in the monastic orders 
sent these soldiers of the Cross to minister to the adherents of that 
faith who had gone west. What method would the Lutheran 


* Delivered as an address at the writer’s installation as Professor of Church History 
in Hamma Divinity School, December 5, 1933. 
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church develop to plant churches in the region that was destined to 
be the heart of the American nation? 

The call of their brethren on the frontier aroused a sympa- 
thetic response in the hearts of the Lutherans in the east. Two 
types of missionaries came across the mountains. The first of 
these was the pastor who on his own initiative left his congregation 
for a few months and did missionary work. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this class is the Rev. Johannes Stauch, who for twelve 
years traveled in western Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Ken-- 
tucky. In 1806 he removed to Columbiana County, Ohio. The 
first year after he established himself in Ohio he organized twelve 
congregations in what is now Columbiana, Jefferson, Warren, and 
Stark counties. While he found much irreligion among the Ger- 
mans who were mostly from Pennsylvania, he also found many 
who were thirsting for the ministrations of the church. Listen to 
his description of these in his Autobiography. 


Others were pious and daily hungering after righteousness and continued in 
their daily devotions morning and evenings in their cabins, kneeling in the 
dust upon their earthen floors, prayed fervently to the Great Shepherd to 
send them spiritual guides to visit their families and baptize their babies and 
catechize and confirm their children, visit them in their afflictions, and speak 
comfortable words of promise to them in their dying moments and perform 
burial services at their graves.* 


What preacher of today would not rejoice at experiences such as 
he had? On one occasion in northern Tuscarawas county he held 
a service in an open barn. After the benediction had been pro- 
nounced the people would not disperse but demanded another sery- 
ice. On another day he baptized twenty-three children beneath 
the spreading tree under which the service of worship was held. 
One of the tasks of the Lutheran historian of today is to col- 
lect and publish the story of the labors of these heroic sacrificial 
servants of Christ—so that ours and succeeding generations may 


1 C. V. Sheatsley, History of the Joint Synod of Ohio (1919), pp. 11-36, gives a 
translation of the Autobiography of Stauch. Stauch later became a traveling preacher 
for the Ministerium of Pennsylvania (Documentary History of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States (1898), p. 371). 
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not forget the price paid for the establishment of the churches in 
which we worship. 

The work was of such magnitude, however, that it demanded 
more systematic direction and support than such voluntary labor 
could afford. To provide this the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
mindful of the spirit of its founder, adopted the plan of traveling 
preachers. The proposal was presented by the special conference 
of the Lancaster district and approved by the Ministerium in 1804.’ 
The traveling preacher was supported by the Ministerium while he 
made a tour of the frontier. A detailed report of his work was 
required. In these reports is to be found one of the best primary 
sources for the history of early Lutheranism in the Ohio valley. 
In 1805 the Ministerium adopted these regulations for the work: 


That the traveling preachers be furnished with letters of recommendation 
to the congregations by the President and Secretary. 

That the President and Secretary shall give the traveling preachers writ- 
ten instructions. 

That forty dollars a month be allowed each traveling preacher and that 
one month’s salary shall be paid in advance.* 


Contributions were also asked from the people who were 
served by the traveling preachers. That the response was not 
always as generous as was expected and that missionary operations 
then as now were hampered by lack of funds is clear from this 
action of the Ministerium in 1807: 


It was noted with regret, that the arrangements concerning the traveling 
preachers, etc., are not supported and advanced with the zeal which the im- 
portance of the matter seems to demand. MHereupon it was resolved that the 
President earnestly exhort all the preachers and delegates present, that in the 
future they earnestly recommend and praise the institution in their congre- 
gations, in order that it may not prove an entire failure. 

Further, Resolved, That this admonition shall be appended to the report 
of the traveling preachers, in order that in the future this institution may be 
carried on more zealously, and that larger and more liberal contributions may 
be gathered in the congregations.* 


2 Documentary History, p. 344. 
3 Ibid., p. 357. 
4 Ibid., p. 380. 
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The plan was temporarily discontinued in 1817 owing to lack 
of funds.’ By that time the conference of Ohio was ready to or- 
ganize into an independent ministerium. This was the first fruits 
of the traveling preachers west of the mountains. Many conse- 
crated men served the church in producing this happy result. 
Among them was the Rev. Paul Henkel, whose services as frontier 
missionary, organizer of synods, and author of hymnbooks and 
catechisms is the theme of this hour. The Ministerium appointed 
him to serve as a traveling preacher in 1805.° His previous serv- 
ice in the extension of the church in Virginia and North Carolina 
had commended him to his ministerial brethren for such work. 


I 


THE FRONTIER MISSIONARY 


The ancestors of Paul Henkel settled in America at German- 
town in the early part of the eighteenth century. His parents fol- 
lowed the German migration to North Carolina. Here on the 
Yadkin River in Rowan County he was born on December 15, 
1754. The family soon removed to the Shenandoah valley in Vir- 
ginia. This was then a frontier region. At the age of fourteen 
Henkel was confirmed by the Rev. Johannes Schwarbach, pastor 
of Hebron Church, who regularly visited the Henkel family in 
Pendleton County. It was a journey of 120 miles by horseback. 
The visits of this consecrated pastor left a lasting impression on 
the growing boy and did much to incline him to a life of service in 
the church. 

Educational opportunities were meagre but such as were at 
hand were used to the best advantage. In the schools that he at- 
tended he acquired an excellent mastery of the German language. 
To this he later added a working knowledge of Latin and Greek. 
His father had a small library of excellent books among which were 
the Nurenberg Bible with notes and commentary, Arndt’s True 
Christianity, and Starck’s Prayer Book. These were diligently 


5 Ibid., p. 507. 
6 Ibid., p. 370. 
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studied. Other books were secured whenever possible. His edu- 
cation at this period was intensive rather than extensive. This 
lack of contact with the forms of thought then current in the the- 
ological world was no small factor in moulding his attitude towards 
confessional Lutheranism. 

As he grew older the conviction deepened that he should be a 
minister of the Gospel. He took part in religious services when- 
ever possible. In 1781 while still a layman he preached his first 
sermon in German using as his text Phil. 2:5, “Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.” When this service was 
ended, a number of those present who did not understand German 
requested him to preach in English. He did so on the text Ecc. 
12:13. From this time he continued to preach while supporting 
his family by working at the trade of cooper. He had married in 
1776 and had at this date two sons, Solomon and Philip.’ 

A new epoch began in 1782 when he visited in the home of the 
Rev. John Andrew Krug, pastor at Fredericktown, Md., from 
1771 to 1796. It was a happy moment when, wearing for the first 
time a regular Lutheran gown, Henkel preached the English 
Christmas sermon. Pastor Krug gave him some directions for 
his work. More important was his request that he return the next 
year and accompany him to the meeting of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. There he intended to seek the authority of the 
church for his labors. The lack of this definite call from the 
church had distressed him greatly as he felt it to be indispensable. 

In keeping with this plan he accompanied Pastor Krug to the 
meeting of the Ministerium that convened at York, Pa., on June 
16, 1783. Here he was “examined in Christian doctrine and found 
fairly proficient and as he showed evidence of a Christian charac- 
ter and life it was resolved further to consider his case.” The ex- 
periences of the Ministerium with unqualified candidates led it to 
proceed cautiously in granting licenses. The next day he was 

7 For an extended sketch of these years see the article by W. J. Finck, “Paul 
Henkel, the Lutheran Pioneer,” The Lutheran Quarterly, LVI, pp. 307-334. While pas- 
tor of Emmanuel Lutheran Church at New Market, Va., Dr. Finck made a careful study 
of the Henkel material in the possession of Mr. Elon O. Henkel, a great-grandson of 


Paul Henkel. See also Cassell, C. W., Finck, W. J., and Henkel, E. O., History of the 
Lutheran Church in Virginia and Eastern Tennessee (1930), pp. 48-55, 
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again called before the committee. This examination convinced 
the fathers that here was a fit man, called of God. Pastor Krug 
was authorized to grant him a license to preach and baptize when 
he had received a regular call from the congregations in Virginia 
that had asked for his licensure. He was also requested to sign 
an outline of his duties. These were as follows: 


To preach the word of God in its purity, according to the Law and 
Gospel, as it is explained in its chief points in the Augsburg Confession and 
other symbolical books. ‘ 

Diligently to instruct children, visit the sick, care for souls, and admin- 
ister Holy Baptism according to the command of Christ. 

Diligently to exercise himself in knowledge. 

To adorn his office with a Christian life. 

Not to leave or go beyond the congregations which are intrusted to him 
in the license. 

To record the most noteworthy occurrences of his ministry in a journal 
and annually present this to the synodical meeting, also to appear personally 
as often as asked. 

To renew the license annually.§ 


Here is a most excellent: set of instructions which might well 
be impressed on any candidate for the ministry even in our day. 
To this list of the requirements of a minister Hamma Divinity 
School gives hearty assent and embodies it in the ideals. held before 
its students. 

He now entered upon his work with the enthusiasm that pro- 
motes success.. He was a large, erect man, six feet tall, well pro- 
portioned, full of energy and perseverance. His well-balanced 
mind was eager to add to his knowledge from any available source. 
Kind, affectionate, and forebearing in his relations with others, he 
was beloved and esteemed by all in the communities into which his 
pastoral duties called him.° 

The request of his congregations for his ordination the next 
year was not granted. His license, however, was renewed.” This 

8 Documentary History, pp. 187, 188. 
9 An interesting description of Paul Henkel as seen by a theological student at New 
Market in the closing years of Henkel’s life is to be found in J. G. Morris, Life Remi- 


mscences of an Old Lutheran Minister (1896), pp. 53-58. 
10 Documentary History, p. 193. 
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was continued for several years. In 1787 permission was given 
him to preach in any congregation not having a regular pastor. 
Hope was held out to him that in time he might be ordained.” His 
congregation in 1789 expressed “their satisfaction with the entire 
official conduct of Mr. Henkel and recommended him to the synod 
as a faithful laborer in the vineyard of the Lord.” His license 
was renewed accordingly.” 

At last the long-awaited day came. On June 5, 1792, at Lan- 
caster, Pa., he was ordained to the Gospel ministry. In view of 
the subsequent career of Henkel it is of interest to note that the 
Ministerium at the same session adopted a new constitution in 
which no doctrinal basis was contained."* His attendance at the 
meetings of the Ministerium in the year following was irregular 
due to his labors at great distances and his simultaneous member- 
ship in other synods. 

Until 1800 Virginia was the field of his regular pastoral 
labors. Among the churches in which he preached was that at 
Woodstock. This has been rendered famous by the Rev. Peter 
Muhlenberg, who according to tradition, gave to him the minis- 
terial robe which he wore on the famous occasion in 1776. He 
made his home in New Market in 1790. Two years later St. Mat- 
thew’s Church in this place was erected. Henkel continued to 
serve as pastor of St. Matthew’s Church until 1820. During his 
frequent absences other pastors held services. In 1820 when Dr. 
S. S. Schmucker became pastor of St. Matthew’s a division of the 

11 Jbid., p. 216. The license was renewed in 1785. There is no record of action 
in 1786 and 1791. In 1788 he was not present. As no excuse was presented an investi- 
gation was ordered, ibid., pp. 201, 223, 234. 

12 Ibid., p. 227. The spelling, Hinkel, here used is followed today by some of his 
descendants, The form, Hinckel, also appears in the records of the Ministerium. 

13 Ibid., pp. 247, 248-259. The ordination was at the hands of the President, Rev. 
John Frederick Schmidt, assisted by pastors Helmuth and Muhlenberg. The Minutes do 
not indicate that Henkel took an active part in the sessions of the Ministerium. He was 
present in 1793, 1796, 1798, 1800, 1806, 1807, 1809, 1810, 1815. He is recorded as absent 
in 1794, 1795, 1797, 1799, 1801, 1805. without excuse in 1808, 1811, 1812, 1813, 1820, 1821. 
There is no mention of him in 1802, 1803, 1804, 1814, 1817, 1818, 1819. In 1816 he was 
not present but sent a letter lamenting that the German language was losing ground 


in Virginia. Ibid., pp. 260, 269, 276, 282, 290, 297, 304, 308, 314, 322, 331, 340, 350, 365, 
373, 386, 398, 409, 423, 436, 447, 461, 473, 488, 509, 525, 547, 570. 
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congregation occurred. Henkel and his followers withdrew and 
organized Emmanuel Lutheran Church.“ From this central loca- 
tion he made missionary excursions into the surrounding counties, 
preaching and establishing churches. Much of this was done on 
his own initiative. 

While laboring in this section of the church he took a leading 
part in the organization of the Special Conference in Virginia in 
1793. On his return from North Carolina he was again affiliated 
with this body. At times he served as president. He prepared a 
formula for burial to be used by school teachers in the absence of 
a minister. This was added to the minutes of the session in 1807. 
A year later he joined with Pastor Christian Streit in writing an 
admonition to the congregations not to neglect private meetings 
for prayer, instruction of the young, and observance of the Sab- 
bath. His missionary zeal led to the inclusion in the minutes of 
the next year of an admonition to the congregations to grant their 
pastors a leave of absence to serve the needy brethren in other 
places. His love of the German led-to instructions from the con- 
ference not to neglect the German language.” 

Paul Henkel could not forget the spiritual needs of the state 
of his birth. As early as 1785 he made the first of a number of 
tours to North Carolina. In 1800 he responded to the appeals 
from this region and took up his pastoral work in Rowan County. 
He found much spiritual destitution. A report which he made to 
the Ministerium in 1801 stated that “he found people in great 
ignorance—the form of Christianity was still to be found—he 
hopes that he shall not work in vain, especially with the youth.”” 
Many missionary tours were undertaken at the request of the 


14 For brief sketches of the Lutheran churches in New Market see Cassell, Finck, 
and Henkel, of. cit., pp. 218-221. 

15 The activity of Henkel in connection with the Special Conference of Virginia is 
treated by A. R. Wentz, History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 1820-1920 (1920), pp. 36-44; Cassell, Finck, and 
Henkel, op. cit., pp. 82-96; F. Bente, American Lutheranism (1919), pp. 140-142. That 
Henkel did not unite with the pastors who formed the Synod of Maryland and Virginia 
in 1820 was probably due to its affiliation with the General Synod. This was opposed by 
the Tennessee with which he united a few months before. 

16 Documentary History, p. 319. 
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Synod.” The malarial climate affected his health and led to his 
return to Virginia in 1805. Another reason for his return was his 
desire to assist setting up the printing establishment that was being 
opened in New Market. Of this and also of his part in the organi- 
zation of the North Carolina Synod more will be said later. 

For the remainder of his life New Market was to be his home 
except for the two occasions in 1811 and 1816 when he made his 
headquarters at Point Pleasant, now in West Virginia. His days 
as a regular pastor were not at an end, although he was nominally 
pastor of New Market for some years. Henceforth he was to be 
the traveling missionary, often practically independent. His call 
to this work by the Ministerium has been noted. Now was to be- 
gin the career of which it has been said by a Lutheran historian, 
“From New Market, Va., and beyond up to Columbus, O., the 
name of Henkel was a household word among the early settlers.”** 

Year after year the Ministerium renewed his appointment. 
At times his field of labor was specified as in the action taken in 
1811. Even then the field was wide as it included the states of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee. It was on this occasion 
that he was advised “to have no dealings with camp meetings if he 
should find such departures from our evangelical ways.” At other 
times no restrictions were placed upon him. His appointment in 
1812 was to be for three months “in such regions as he himself 
deems most necessary.”*®° 

As Henkel directed his steps toward Ohio what situation did 
he face? What work had already been done to plant the Christian 
church? The Moravians still preached the Gospel to the remnant 
of the Delaware Indians that had survived the trials of their faith. 
Congregationalism at Marietta had organized the first church for 
white people. It had also been planted on the Western Reserve. 
The Baptists were already in the field. Presbyterian churches had 


17. On the missionary work of the North Carolina Synod in following its members 
into Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri see G. D. Bernheim and 
George H. Cox, The History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod and Ministerium of 
North Carolina (1902), pp. 85-91. 

18 Sheatsley, op. cit., p. 40. 

19 In 1807 only Johannes Stauch was appointed, due to the depleted treasury (Docu- 
mentary History, pp. 381, 389, 407, 428, 442, 458). 
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been organized. Catholic services had occasionally been held 
though no formal organization existed. The Shakers made their 
appearance in the year of his appointment. Methodism had been 
planted in a number of places. The greatest of all Methodist cir- 
cuit riders, Francis Asbury, was in Ohio in 1806. The Kentucky 
revival had swept into Ohio and left its tracesin the Miami valley. 
Among the Germans who were principally from Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and North Carolina there were Reformed as well as Lu- 
therans. Here and there were scattered adherents of other de- 
nominations. } 

The experiences of a traveling preacher can best be discovered 
by following Paul Henkel on one of his journeys.” It was his 
first service as a traveling preacher of the ministerium. Accom- 
panied by his wife he left New Market on July 7, 1806. As they 
proceeded over the mountains the road became so rough that it was 
necessary to abandon the two-wheeled gig in which they were rid- 
ing. On July 23 he reached Point Pleasant. The next day he 
entered Ohio in what is now Gallia County. At once he was 
busily engaged in preaching, instructing the young, baptizing, and 
administering the Lord’s Supper. He met many of his former 
members who had migrated to Ohio. This was a common ex- 
perience on the tour. Tribulations soon came. His canoe upset 
in the Ohio river. He was attacked by the malaria or “Carolina 
fever” as it was called. His rest at night was disturbed by previ- 
ous occupants of the bed. Those who came to hear him were often 
listless and he was compelled to resort to “digressions and droll 
speeches to make them attentive.” He was not always most cor- 
dial to the English whom he described as a “perverse people who 
would not come if invited but did come if a German service was an- 
nounced.” A typical entry of a day’s work is that for August 18. 


It is again a very warm day. I give instruction all day long. I am dis- 
turbed at various times from the English who wish to have their children bap- 
tized. I would not have believed that there are so many English who approve 


20 A translation of this report to the Ministerium, made by F. E. Cooper and 
edited by C. L. Martzloff may be found in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society Publications XXIII, 162-218. Quotations here used are from this translation. 
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of infant baptism as I have already met here. I am very tired. In the eve- 
ning I am to go two miles to baptize children. I was already on the way with 
others but I must give up the journey because of weakness, I put it off until 
tomorrow. 


At Chillicothe he found few Germans. These were not in- 
terested in religion. The vices to which the people were given led 
him to write, “Oh, what an ungodly people has the old state of 
Va. already delivered into this newly-settled state.” Here he 
caught the itch from “an old rusty Methodist preacher” with 
whom he was forced to share his bed. He turned to the southwest 
and by August 19 was in Lebanon. At Clear Creek in Franklin 
Township, Warren County, he found “the first house that I came 
across in the whole state that was built for a church.”’ This had 
been erected in common with the Reformed. He desired to visit 
the Shaker settlement but concluded that he could not spare the 
time. He met some whom he termed the “so-called Quakers.” 
On August 24 he began the return journey after having gone as 
far as Germantown. He lamented that he could not visit the Ger- 
man settlements further on. There is a touch of the piquant hu- 
mor that enlivens the whole journal in the entry for August 25th 
when he wrote that he washed the dishes before using them as they 
stuck together from old grease and that the bedbugs drove him 
from the house at night to the hay stable. He again visited Chilli- 
cothe preaching in the courthouse. Few were present. The Ger- 
mans appeared to be prejudiced against pastors of their own 
language. He concluded that “they were probably possessed with 
what many others are possessed, stupid pride and lightmindedness.”’ 
A journey of 42 miles on August 28 enabled him to reach Point 
Pleasant the next day. Here the weary missionary was cheered 
by a letter telling him that all was well at home. By September 15 
he was again at his own fireside in New Market after a journey of 
72 days. Twenty-six baptisms of children were reported among 
the results of his labors. 

A word should be said about his wife, who was his frequent 
companion in his travels in the famous two-wheeled gig. Eliza- 
beth Negley had the consecrated spirit that has made possible the 
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splendid work of the women’s missionary societies of the Lutheran 
church. Anentry from his Autobiography reveals the consecrated 
soul of this devoted woman who must not be forgotten as the story 
of the Lutheran church in America is told. 


It was in September that we started though with many difficulties. During 
the previous summer I had traveled a great deal and had preached very often. 
Frequently I was overheated and became wet with perspiration. As a conse- 
quence a severe cold settled in my chest resulting in an abscess which gave me 
much trouble for a long time, and the more I preached the worse it became. 
But finally I was gradually restored and felt able to undertake the journey. 
Our son Ambrose was fourteen months old, so we took him across the moun- 
tains to Jacob Ruth who had married my wife’s oldest sister. As they had no 
children they were very much attached to them and took excellent care of our 
little baby boy. Thus these people also had to aid in the furtherance of the 
Gospel. The rest of our children we put in the care of my brother Benja- 
min and his wife. 


And thus they were off to preach the Gospel.” 
II 


THE ORGANIZER OF SYNODS 


Had Paul Henkel done nothing more than to have served as a 
missionary amid such trials and obstacles he would be entitled to a 
prominent place in American Lutheran history. But he did more 
than this. These frontier churches needed to be organized into 
synods. His ability as an organizer has already been discovered in 
connection with the Special Conference of Virginia. It was his 
privilege to take part in the formation of three synods, those of 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Tennessee. As he retained his mem- 
bership in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and in these synods as 
formed he enjoys the distinction of having been a member of at 
least three synods at the same time. 

The first of these synods was that of North Carolina. As 
Henkel labored in this field he realized the need of union among 


21 The translation is given as it appears in Cassell, Finck, and Henkel, of. cit., 
p. 51. 
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the scattered Lutheran ministers. False practices based on an 
emotionalism in religion that threatened to sweep aside the funda- 
mentals of the faith had crept in. It was also difficult to obtain 
pastors from Germany. Therefore there was need of an organi- 
zation that could examine and license pastors.** It was accordingly 
decided to meet at Salisbury on May 2, 1803. On that day four 
pastors were present. We shall let Paul Henkel tell the story in 
his own words. 


We formed a kind of conference, the first since I was in the State. Our 
meeting continued from 11 o’clock until 2.00; we could not continue longer 
because Pastor Storch was becoming so weak that he had to give up. We 
decided to meet the next time over the third Sunday in October in Lincoln. 

(On October 16) the delegates assembled from the various congregations 
both German and English, and then our begun Conference was continued. 
Everything passed off in quick order. Towards noon I preached in the 
church and Mr. Miller in the courthouse. In the afternoon we considered 
the most important articles of the constitution and concluded the work in the 
evening.?® 


No confessional declaration was adopted in 1803. The next 
year, however, the Synod ordered that the first twenty-one articles 
of the Augsburg Confession should be printed and distributed.” 

As has been seen, the activities of Henkel in subsequent years 
were prominently connected with the work in Ohio. Here he as- 
sisted in laying the foundations of a Lutheran body that has made 
its own rich contribution to Lutheranism in America. Of the 
faith of Ohio Lutherans of these years a close student of early 
Lutheranism in the state has written. “It was a Lutheranism that 
stressed the fides qua creditur rather than the fides quae creditur: 
that emphasized personal conversion from sin rather than personal 
convictions of doctrine: that cultivated love of the brethren rather 
than fidelity to dogma.”’ While this early faith was modified by 
frontier conditions “‘we find among the early Lutheran settlers in 
Ohio ample evidences of a deep desire for the comforts of religion, 


22 On the situation that led to synodical organization see further Bernheim and 
Cox, op. cit., p. 24. 

23 Finck, op. cit., p. 321. 

24 Bernheim and Cox, op. cit., pp. 27-29. 
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and, in fact, a positive Lutheran consciousness that in view of the 
unfavorable circumstances is truly remarkable.” 

The first Special Conference west of the Alleghenies met in 
Fairfield County, Ohio in October, 1812. The names of pastors 
Henkel and Stauch only appear in the report to the Ministerium. 
They recommended the restoration of Samuel Mau to good stand- 
ing as a licentiate. The report was accepted.” Since this was a 
special conference that had no intention of forming a permanent 
organization, the conference held in Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania, in December, 1812, is considered the beginning of or- 
ganized Lutheranism in the Ohio Valley. Henkel was not present 
at this meeting. He attended the session in 1813 and served as 
secretary of the conference for that year.” 

The next step in organization was soon taken. The journey 
across the mountains to attend the sessions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania was both difficult and expensive. Many pastors 
could not attend. Therefore at the session of the conference in 
1816 a resolution was presented requesting that the Ministerium 
grant to the Ohio Valley pastors permission to organize their own 
synod. It was unanimously adopted and sent to the absent pastors 
for signature. Among those absent was Henkel whose son, An- 
drew, was the secretary of the conference. The next year the 
Ministerium refused to grant the petition. The clerical members 
of the Mother Synod, however, were directed to draw up a plan 
by which particular difficulties might be removed. This resulted 
in a proposal that the ordained men in the Special Conference be 
given authority to license applicants as catechists. The power of 
ordination was to remain under the control of the eastern body.” 


25 P.H. Buehring, Beginnings of Lutheranism in Ohio (unpublished Master’s thesis 
at the University of Chicago), pp. 3, 4. For other descriptions of Lutheranism in Ohio at 
this time see R. H. Johnson, “The Lutheran Church and the Western Frontier, 1789-1830,” 
(The Lutheran Church Quarterly, III, 225-248); B. F. Prince, “The Beginnings of Lu- 
theranism in Ohio” (The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Publications, 
XXIII, 268-283). 

26 Documentary History, pp. 452, 460. 

27 The manuscript of the minutes of the conference is in the archives of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Columbus, O. 

28 On the petition itself see the Verrichtungen der sechsten Spezial-Conferenz, p. 9. 
For the action of the Ministerium see the Documentary History, pp. 500, 506. 
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The meeting of the Special Conference for 1817 was held at 
New Philadelphia. Henkel was present at this time. There is no 
record in the minutes of a discussion of the action of the Minis- 
terium. It is attached as an appendix to the protocol. This has 
been explained by assuming that it arrived after the close of the 
session and was added by the Secretary. However as representa- 
tives of the conference had attended the meeting of the Minis- 
terium we may assume that an informal report was made and a 
plan of procedure formulated. This led the older pastors to con- 
sider the meeting at New Philadelphia as the beginning of the 
Ohio Synod.” 

The change of name which denoted the altered status of the 
Ohio organization, however, was not made until the meeting at 
Somerset on September 14, 1818. This date is now taken as the 
beginning of the body that after more than a century of existence 
as the Joint Synod of Ohio and Adjacent States has recently be- 
come a part of the American Lutheran Church. Henkel preached 
one of the opening sermons of this session. He was also chosen 
as secretary. This was the only meeting of the Ohio Synod that 
he attended.*” He now removed from Point Pleasant back to New 
Market. The great distance to the conventions of the Ohio Synod 
and his connection with the Tennessee Synod which began in 1820 
offer an explanation of his absences. 

The Pastors of the Ohio Synod voted to ask Henkel to prepare 
a statement on such points of Christian doctrine as the Lutherans 
were being charged with a departure from the pure Gospel. These 
included a failure to awaken a deep conviction of sin, lack of suf- 
ficient prayer in public, the use of set prayers, the teaching that 
baptism saves ex opere operato. Henkel prepared a brief article 
that sets forth the Lutheran teaching on these points. It is writ- 
ten in a spirit which while irenic is yet firm and uncompromising. 
He took his stand firmly on the Word of God which is to be ac- 

29 Manuscript of minutes of the 1817 session of the Conference. On the acceptance 
of this date as that of the Organization of the Ohio Synod see Sheatsley, op. cit., p. 57; 
Peter, P. U., and Schmidt, Wm., Geschichte der Allgemein Evangelische Lutherischen 
Synode von Ohio und Anderen Staten (1900), pp. 6-29; Wolf, E. J., Lutherans in Amer- 


ica, (1889), p. 316. 
30 Verrichtungen der ersten General Conferenz, pp. 3, 4. 
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cepted through faith.** Henkel was not, however, opposed to fel- 
lowship with other denominations. For example, at a Special Con- 
ference at Germantown in 1819 he seconded a resolution presented 
by a Reformed pastor for yearly fraternal meetings if the mother 
synods consented.” 

The most important question that confronted the young synod 
was its relation to proposed General Synod. Here the influence of 
Henkel was thrown against cooperation. His last word to the 
Ohio men was a letter on this subject. It was read in his absence 
in 1825. He expressed his fervent hope that the Ohio Synod 
would “immer der alten Evangelische Ordnung bleiben” and not 
unite with the General Synod. He was held in the highest esteem 
by the members of the synod. It was with deep regret that when 
they again assembled they learned that “Pastor Paulus Henkel ist 
in dem verflossenen Jahre gestorben.””” 

It is not possible to enter into a full discussion of the contro- 
versy that centers around the organization of the Tennessee Synod 
in 1820. Neither is it necessary, as the prime movers were the 
sons, Philip and David, and not Paul Henkel himself. The father, 
nevertheless, cooperated loyally in the new movement. In this 
movement the circumstances under which his son, David, had been 
ordained entered very largely. The relation to the General Synod 
and the doctrinal soundness of the North Carolina Synod soon be- 
came matters of bitter dispute. 

The organization of the Tennessee Synod was effected on 
July 17-19, 1820. Five pastors were present including Paul 
Henkel and his son Philip. David Henkel was absent. The 
Henkel family formed the majority of this synod for some years. 


31 Ibid., pp. 7, 11-32. 

32 Sheatsley, op. cit., p. 64. 

33 Verrichtungen (1825), p. 4; (1826), p. 3. 

34. The controversy from the standpoint of North Carolina is presented in Bernheim 
and Cox, op. cit., pp. 42-51; from that of Tennessee by Socrates Henkel, History of the 
Tennessee Synod (1890), pp. 13-23. For a judicious view of the whole untimely affair 
see Jacobs, H. E., History of the Lutheran Church in America (1905), p. 393. Accounts 
that reflect the spirit of contemporaries are those of E. L. Hazelius, History of the 
American Lutheran Church from its Commencement in the Year 1685 to the Year 1842 
(1846), pp. 148-151, and S. S. Schmucker, The American Lutheran Church Historically, 
Doctrinally, and Practically Delineated (1851), p. 216. 
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In 1821 there were present four clerical members of whom three 
were Henkels.” This led to its being called the Henkel Synod. 
The synod took its stand on the Augsburg Confession and against 
the General Synod. The youth of the congregations were to be in- 
structed in Luther’s Small Catechism but to explain this the pastor 
might use “der sogenante Christliche Catechismus, der in deutscher 
und englischer Sprache in New Market . . gedruckt worden ist.” 
Paul Henkel was present in 1822 but detained at home by illness in 
1823. In 1824 he was able to attend and rejoice to see the ordina- 
tion of his son, Ambrose, to the Gospel ministry. His sons Charles 
and Andrew had become members of the Ohio Synod. This made 
five sons who followed in the footsteps of the father. Although 
unable to be present in 1825 he sent the report of the journey to 
Kentucky which he had undertaken at the direction of the synod.” 


Ill 


THE AUTHOR OF HYMNBOOKS AND CATECHISMS 


The mention of the catechism printed at New Market intro- 
duces us to another phase of the work of Paul Henkel. He was 
ever a tireless writer. Consideration will here be given only to 
the catechisms and hymnbooks. These were his most influential 
publications. 

The first editions of the catechism appeared in 1811, the Eng- 
lish preceding the German by a few months. A few sentences 
from the introduction to the English edition will be given. They 
show that the author had in view the uneducated people of the 
frontier who needed a manual of instruction. 


Here you have a little book called the Christian catechism, because it is 
intended for the instruction of your children in the Christian religion. You 
will find none but common, plain and familiar language therein, to express 
the contents of this work; in order that it may so much the better be under- 
stood by weak capacities. 

You will find here the form and plan of Luther’s Small Catechism, yet 


35 Minutes of the Tennessee Synod, 1821, p. 3. 
36 Minutes 1820, pp. 4, 5; 1824, pp. 3, 12; 1925, pp. 4, 15. 
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not so in all points: neither is what you find here a correct translation of said 
catechism, yet containing the same doctrine. You find as much therein as 
was thought necessary to assist in completing this little system of doctrine, 
intended for an introduction to the knowledge of the Christian religion. 

It is designed for all professors, who may desire to have their children 
instructed in the Word of God. And as it has been the request of many well- 
thinking parents to be provided with such means for the information of their 
children an attempt is made here to gratify their desires.*” 


The contents of the books are as follows: the chief heads of 
the Christian doctrine with an explanation covering 319 questions; 
the order of salvation on which there are 169 questions; the Ten 
Commandments, Apostles’ Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; the power of the church; a list of sundry feasts, 
festivals, and Sundays retained in the Christian church; an order 
for confirmation; hymns and prayers adapted principally for con- 
firmation and the Lord’s Supper; a table of duties for the several 
orders and conditions of men; the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athana- 
sian creeds; a schedule of the dates.of the introduction of the chief 
festivals into the church year.” 

A few illustrations will show similarities as well as variations 
from the text used in the United Lutheran Church catechism to- 
day. The explanation of the Second Article of the Creed is broken 
up and presented as follows: 


Q. What dost thou believe of Jesus Christ? 

A. I believe, that he is verily and truly God, begotten of the Father 
from all eternity. 

Q. What else dost thou believe of Jesus Christ? 

A. I believe that he is also verily and truly man, born of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Q. What is he to thee because of this? 

A. He is my Lord and my King. 

Q. Why is he thy Lord and King? 

A. Because, he hath redeemed and purchased me, a poor, lost, and con- 
demned creature, and hath delivered me from all sins, from death and the 
power of Satan. 

37 Introduction to the English edition of 1811 as reprinted in the edition of 1816, 
which the writer has examined. References are to this fifth English edition of 1816. The 


German edition used was that of 1811. 
38 Table of Contents of the English edition of 1816. 
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Q. Wherewith hath he redeemed and purchased thee? 

A. Not with gold or silver, but with his holy and precious blood and by 
his innocent suffering and death. 

Q. Why hath he redeemed thee? 

A. That I should be wholly his own, and live with him in his kingdom, 
and serve him in everlasting righteousness, innocence, and true happiness, in 
like manner as he rose from the dead, that I shall live and reign with him 
evermore. 


The baptism of children receives considerable emphasis, due 
to the controversies with the Baptists. Eighteen questions and 
answers are given on this topic. Baptism itself is defined as “a 
sacrament performed not by mere water only, but by water con- 
nected with the word of God and united with the divine command- 
ment.” 

Some of the answers are beautiful and comprehensive. Here 
is the definition of true faith: “True faith is a living confidence in 
the mercy of God in Christ wrought in us by the Holy Ghost.” 
The definition of the Gospel may also be noted: “It is the doc- 
trine, declared unto us, that God will freely pardon our sins and 
grant unto us eternal life, because Jesus Christ died for us.” 

There is, at times a crudity of expression in the English which 
is not to be found in the German of which the author was more 
fond. This may be illustrated by the definition of actual sin. 
“Actual sin is all the evil committed by us, be it, inwardly, in ges- 
ture, words, and deeds and also when we omit doing good.” 

The liturgical interest and taste of Henkel appear in the order 
of confirmation. As the catechumens knelt before the altar the 
pastor asked, 

Do ye in the presence of God and this congregation renounce the Devil and 
all his works, so that ye will not follow or be led by them? 

A. We renounce them all. 

Q. Do ye acknowledge, that ye believe all that ye were taught in your 
catechism, according to the word of God? 

A. All this we believe. 

Q. And will ye endeavor, by the help of God, to live in obedience to the 


order of the Christian Church, that ye may renew your baptismal covenant? 
A. All this we intend. 


39 Ibid., in order pp. 12, 13, 65-68-, 19, 89, 50, 81. 
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Q. Will ye ever adhere to the true Doctrines of the Christian Church 
and continue faithful thereto until death? 
A. Yes, by the help of God. 


The pastor then laid his hand on the head of each as he offered a 
prayer in behalf of the catechumen. The order concluded with the 
extension of the right hand of fellowship and-a confession of sin.” 

The explanation of the significance of the various days in the 
Christian calendar is valuable. He is not averse to the observance 
of days dedicated to the saints, whom he defines as “the Apostles 
and other holy men who were the first preachers of the Gospel and 
suffered death for the sake of Christ.” Such a practice is de- 
fended on the grounds that they were the “first to praise God for 
the blessed Gospel, which was made known to us by their preach- 
ing: secondly, to set before our eyes the example of godly men, and 
thirdly, to pray to God to give us grace, to imitate their virtues and 
holy lives.” Mention is made of Ennocent’s Day, the Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Annunciation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, Michaelmos, and All Saints Day.** 

The catechisms were widely used. The North Carolina and 
Tennessee synod officially sanctioned their use. This gave them 
wide circulation in Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina until 
1829. After that year it was superseded by the edition prepared 
by Ambrose Henkel at the request of the Tennessee Synod in 
1826. 

The specialist in catechetical literature finds in the catechisms 
of Henkel points that may be criticized. The breaking up into 
questions and answers of such gems of thoughts as Luther’s ex- 
planation of the Second Article of the Apostle’s Creed is unwise, as 
it destroys the unity of the answer. There is a departure from the 
Lutheran division of the commandments and an adherence to the 
Reformed or to what in his day was commonly called the Origen- 
istic.’ The form of expression, diction, and style are not those 

40 Ibid., pp. 113-116. 

41 Ibid., pp. 111-113. 

42 Henkel, op. cit., p. 70. 

43 On this form of the division of the Ten Commandments see an unsigned article 


in The Lutheran Intelligencer, IV, 138. It is preserved in the catechism prepared by S. 
S. Schmucker in 1859, ed. 1864, p. 23. 
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of a master of the English language. On the other hand there is 
much that is admirable. There is that recognition of the value of 
teaching the fundamentals of the Christian religion which is at the 
basis of all catechetical instruction. This compares favorably 
with the camp-meeting methods of his day. He introduced the 
practice of first printing the short and simple original text of 
Luther’s Small Catechism and following this by the explanations. 
Throughout the work, catechetical tact and sound judgment are 
evidenced. As one who is familiar with the text taught in the 
Lutheran churches today reads the catechisms of Henkel he is con- 
stantly impressed with the contribution which this pioneer in cate- 
chetical instruction made.“ 

In the preparation of his catechisms Paul Henkel met one need 
of the frontier field, that is, for a book which the Christian parent, 
destitute of the regular services of a pastor, could use in training 
his children in the faith of his fathers. There was another de- 
mand that he also sought to satisfy. The love of song was not lost 
by the pioneer when he left the older settlements. He still wished 
to praise God in hymns.** Therefore, Henkel, always eager to be 
of service, prepared his hymnbooks. The extensive use of these 
is indicated by the publication of an edition as late as 1857. Of 
the 679 hymns in this edition, 291 are ascribed to Henkel.** The 
objective of the author may best be expressed in his own words: 


Here you have a little hymn book, which is composed with the most pos- 
sible carefulness in order that it may serve you for use in public worship and 
other religious practices. The reason that we have arranged this book is: it 
is known, that before this time a goodly number of people came to church 
without hymnbooks. Some did this because they did not have such a book 
and others because they were careless. Therefore the preacher had to read 
the words of the hymns for the congregation. As a result many people did 
not buy hymnbooks and the booksellers refused to sell them in their stores. 
But there is still a number of better-minded people who wish that the hymn- 


44 For comments on the Henkel catechisms see M. Reu, Luther’s Small Catechism 
(1929), p. 281, and B. M. Schmucker, The Lutheran Church Review, V, 106, 173, 174. 

45 On the part that singing played in the extension of the church on the frontier 
see W. W. Sweet, Methodism in American History (1933), p. 151. 

46 Church Hymn Book consisting of Hymns and Psalms, original and selected, 
Adapted to Public Worship and many other occasions, fourth edition, New Market, 1857. 
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books might be reintroduced as in former times. They know that if the 
hymnbooks are not used in church they are also not used at home for the 
education of the youth. In this way the youth do not receive training in sing- 
ing or in religious education, as they would if hymnbooks were used dili- 
gently. . . We have only selected the central hymns which are necessary 
for public worship and which have familiar tunes. . . This little book is a 
collection of the best and most suitable hymns which we find in the various 
hymnbooks in our possession. . . This hymn book is so arranged that it can 
be used by every diligent teacher for any occasion or ministerial act. 


The author subscribes himself “Paulus Henkel Evangelical 
Preacher.” - 

The book contains a table of scriptural texts with hymns sug- 
gested for use in connection with these texts: hymns for the Gos- 
pels and Epistles for the Sundays in the church year: hymns on 
topics such as the Word of God, the Trinity, Christ, the Holy 
Spirit, the fall and depravity of man, the Gospel or salvation 
through Jesus Christ, faith, justification, prayer, baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper. Provision is made for special occasions such as 
catechization, confirmation, ordination, the dedication of a church, 
the sessions of synod, morning and evening worship, and the sick 
room. A large group is included on eschatological subjects. as 
death, resurrection, the general judgment, heaven and future hap- 
piness, hell and future punishment, immortality, and the angels. 
An unusual section is that providing for civil occasions in which 
appear hymns for prisoners and persons about to be executed. The 
one who wishes to begin his journey with a song finds his needs 
met. Times of natural afflictions as storms and drought, the sea- 
sons of the year, the various stages of human life are not neglected. 

The majority of the hymns are of four stanzas. Some are 
longer containing 7, 8, 9, 10, and even 15 stanzas. Use was made 
of the famous Watts’ Psalms. A few illustrations only can be 
given. There is a deep appreciation of the Lord’s Supper in these 


lines: 
Here is his precious table set, 
With all my soul doth need, 
He bids me here partake and eat 
And on his bounties feed. 


47 Preface to the German edition of 1810. 
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Gospel narratives are expressed in song as the visit of Nicodemus 
to Jesus, 


How blessed are they who take delight 
To visit Christ the Lord. 


The Lord’s Prayer is thus set forth: 


O Lord, our Mighty Father, 
Thou art in heaven above. 


The Ten Commandments are taught in eleven stanzas beginning, 


The great command Jehovah gave: 
No other gods but only me 

Shall ye my chosen people have 
Your only trust in me shall be. 


As pastors assembled for the meeting of synod they could sing 


Important is the cause for which 
We are assembled now: 

Thy light and blessed Word can teach 
That which we ought to do. 


Their business transacted, they separated with this dedication: 


Lord, we thy servants now depart 
Each one to take his charge; 

With the desire upon our heart 
Thy kingdom to enlarge. 


The central note of the Christmas message appears in this: 


When Jesus did from heaven descend 
He came to be the sinner’s friend. 
Was moved with pity, love and grace 
To save the fallen human race. 
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The experience of the preacher is bluntly expressed in this hymn 
for Sexagesima Sunday: 


A sower that goes forth to sow, 
Far different soils he finds 

Such is the case with preachers too 
They preach to different minds. 


The appeal to fear, so common in frontier religion, is discerned in 
this one on the general judgment: 


Remember, mark, that awful day, 
When all in judgment must appear, 
When none can screen or flee away 
But stand their sentence there to hear. 


Intense, stark realism is seen in a suggestion for Good Friday: 


For me there on the cross he hangs, 
For me he feels such horrid pangs, 
For me he yields his fleeting breath, 
For me he dies that painful death. 


The child psychology of another age is reflected in this cradle 
hymn: 


All babes should thankful be indeed. 
That on this earth they’ve got 

Such beds and cradles as they need ; 
But Jesus had them not.** 


If much of this effort is crude and unpractical, if it reflects 
the spirit of a bygone generation, if no one of his hymns appears in 
the hymnal of the United Lutheran Church, it does not diminish 
the value of the contribution which Paul Henkel made to the 
church of the frontier. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that among the 
reasons for the removal of Paul Henkel back to New Market in 


48 See in order the edition of 1857, pp. 416, 168, 369, 327, 437, 440, 42, 92, 500, 
125, 551. 
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1805 was the desire to aid in the establishment of the Henkel Press. 
It was set up in the autumn of 1806 under the firm name of Am- 
brose Henkel. It remained under the control of the Henkel family 
until a recent date. Throughout all these years a steady flow of 
Lutheran books was sent out. In many respects the most im- 
portant contribution of the Henkel Press to the development of 
Lutheranism in this country was the translation of the Book of 
Concord of which the first edition appeared in 1851. At a time 
when other sections of the church were torn by the discussion of 
the Definite Platform, this testimony of fidelity to the confessional 
documents of the Reformation age was given to American Lu- 
therans. It was widely used until superseded by the superior work 
of Dr. Henry E. Jacobs.” 

The activity of men so energetic and determined as Paul 
Henkel and his sons produced in the church a group known as the 
Henkelites. Their attitude was known as Henkelism. This has 
been described as “a more rigid adherence to the old Lutheran the- 
ology and a work of sympathy and cooperation with what was 
called the ‘evangelical’ section of the church.” The Kentucky 
Synod, which was organized in 1822 and dissolved the next year, 
and the Indiana Synod, which existed from 1835 to 1859, repre- 
sented this element in the West.” As late as 1855 a writer in The 
Lutheran Observer included the Henkelites as one group in his 
classification of American Lutherans, while another writer in the 
same periodical blamed the Henkel environment for the opposition 
in some quarters to the Definite Platform.” On the other hand the 


49 The translation was based on a German edition published at Leipsic in 1790 and 
a Latin edition published at the same place in 1846. Since many do not have access to 
this book the translation of Article X is given: “Concerning the Holy Supper of the 
Lord it is thus taught, that the true body and blood of Christ are truly present under the 
form of bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper and there administered and received.” Com- 
pare H. E. Jacobs, Book of Concord, p. 40. The translators were Ambrose, Socrates and 
David Henkel, J. Stirewalt, H. Wetzel, and J. R. Moser. To the revision in 1854, C. P. 
Krauth, W. F. Lehmann, W. M. Reynolds, J. G. Morris, and C. F. Schaeffer con- 
tributed. 

50 Morris, J. G., Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry (1878), p. 44. 

51 The Lutheran Almanac, 1833, pp. 120, 123. 

52 Issues of Sept. 21, and Dec. 1855. 
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Missouri Synod always cultivated friendly relations with the Ten- 
nessee Synod.” 

The end of his life came in a manner befitting the spirit in 
which it had ben spent. The Tennessee Synod in 1823 directed 
him to visit the Lutherans in Jefferson and Nelson counties in 
Kentucky. Accompanied as in other years by his wife he set out 
on his mission. Before he reached his destination he became ill 
and was unable to proceed. He recovered sufficiently to preach 
occasionally and to attend the meeting of the Tennessee Synod the 
next year. The last journey, however, had been made. The end 
came on November 27, 1825. As one stands by his grave in the 
shadow of Emmanuel Lutheran Church in New Market and reads 
the epitaph there inscribed he feels that here is a tribute well de- 
served. “His zeal for the promulgation of the Gospel of Christ 
Jesus was exemplary, and his labors many and difficult. He is 
now with Christ and no evil can befall him.” 

As the historian of Lutheranism in America reviews the ca- 
reer of Paul Henkel he discerns much that was ill-advised and 
misdirected, the fruit of unwise zeal and lack of contact with the 
larger work of the church. However, he also perceives in the 
fidelity of Henkel to the historic confessions of the age of the 
Reformation an indication of the direction in which the develop- 
ment of American Lutheranism was to move. For this devotion 
he who has the spirit of the United Lutheran Church in America 
can have only words of commendation. 


It is, Mr. President and members of the Board of Directors of 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity School, in this spirit of 
belief in, adherence to, and defense of the historic confessions of 
the Lutheran Church that I accept the call that you have extended 
to me. Since the primary function of a theological seminary is 
the training of young men for the active pastorate, this shall always 
be the chief objective of the department. However, encourage- 
ment shall be given to qualified young men to devote themselves in 
a special way to study of the history of the church. Furthermore, 


53 Bente, op. cit., pp. 130, 134, 139, 154 ff. 
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this department shall seek systematically to collect and preserve in 
the proper archives source material on the history of the church; 
to present whenever possible to the membership of the church its 
history in such a way that they will become acquainted with its 
glorious heritage; to provide when requested information that may 
aid in the solution of historical problems that present themselves 
to pastors and to congregations; to engage in research in those 
fields in which I have a special interest. To this task I consecrate 
such ability, strength, and training as God has given me. With 
your cooperation and under the guidance of Him without whom all 
labor is in vain I trust that I may prove a worthy successor to the 
devoted and able men who have labored in Hamma Divinity School 
in other days. 


THE TWO NATURES IN THE PERSON OF CHRIST 


LEANDER S. KEYSER 
Springfield, Ohio 


OMETIMES the doctrine of the two natures in the person of 
‘7 Christ is disparaged, or derided, or rejected outright, in these 
modern days. With it, our Lutheran doctrine of “the communion 
of natures” is either ridiculed or discarded by men of liberalistic 
tendencies. It will be the purpose of this article to uphold both of 
these doctrines, which are so firmly imbedded in our Lutheran 
confessions and theologies. We maintain, too, that they are clearly 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, and are part and parcel of the wor- 
ship, prayers and hymns of the church, even though the theologi- 
cal terms are not employed. 

First, let us treat of the doctrine of the two natures in the 
person of Christ. It certainly is a Biblical doctrine. In the Gos- 
pel according to John we read: “In the beginning was the Logos, 
and the Logos was with God, and the Logos was God.” After- 
ward this Gospel clearly identifies the divine Logos with “the Son 
of God” (Jn. 1:18) and “the only begotten Son” of God (Jn. 
3:16). Thus we must conclude, if we are logical at all, that our 
Lord was divine; and if he was divine, he must have possessed the 
divine nature. The same Gospel also teaches (Jn. 1:14) that “the 
Logos became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory.” 
The phrase ‘“‘became flesh” connotes his assumption of human na- 
ture, the word “flesh” (sarks), used in Holy Writ, often implying 
human nature in both parts, psychical and physical. Here is taught, 
therefore, that Christ was both divine and human, and thus must 
have conjoined both natures in the unity of his person; for it was 
the same person who “was God”’ and who “became flesh”—that is, 
he was the same person before and after his incarnation. 

Let us turn now to Mt. 1:23, where the evangelist, quoting 
from Isaiah, says: ‘‘Behold, the virgin shall be with child, and shall 
bring forth a Son, and they shall call his name Immanuel, which is, 
being interpreted, God with us” (Amer. Rev.). The word Im- 
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manuel, brought over from the Hebrew, means “Elohim with us.” 
The first name for God in the Old Testament is Elohim (Gen. 
1:1): “In the beginning Elohim created the heavens and the 
earth.” Thus our Lord’s divinity is explicitly taught in Matthew’s 
Gospel. At the same time the divine name, “Immanuel,” was ap- 
plied to the little human child who was to be born of the Virgin 
Mary. Here again we see the divine and the human natures con- 
joined in the unity of our Lord’s person. 

Other outstanding passages of Scripture might be cited in 
this connection. Attention is simply called to the following: John 
16:28; 17:5; 8:57, 58; Phil. 2:5-11. In the life and work of 
Christ in the days of his flesh here on the earth we see constant 
evidences of the operation of the two natures conjoined in the one 
person. Sometimes Christ was very human, as when he was 
hungry, weary, and asleep on the ship. At other times his divinity 
flashes forth, as when he changed water into wine, stilled the tem- 
pest by a word of command, cast out demons, and even raised the 
dead to life. The whole connotation of his earthly life is that he 
was both divine and human. Otherwise the key to the interpreta- 
tion of his life and work is thrown away, and the Gospel narratives 
become a puzzle that cannot be unravelled. 

The doctrine of the two natures and the unity of the person 
in Christ is taught again and again in our Lutheran Confessions. 
All our citations in this article will be taken from Jacobs’ The Book 
of Concord (People’s Edition). Luther’s explanation of Article 
II of the Apostles’ Creed is familiar to all of us, but we quote the 
relevant part of it: “I believe that Jesus Christ, true God, begotten 
of the Father from eternity, and also true man, born of the Virgin 
Mary, is my Lord.” 

The statements in the Nicene Creed are so familiar that they 
need not be quoted here. We, the members of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, also accept the doctrines taught in the Atha- 
nasian Creed (see our “Doctrinal Basis,’ Sec. 2). This great 
Ecumenical Creed makes some marvelous statements which are 
worth quoting in this connection: 


For the right faith is that we believe and confess: that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is God and man; God, of the substance of the Father 
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begotten before the worlds: Man, of the substance of His mother, born in the 
world; perfect God and perfect Man: of a reasonable soul and flesh subsist- 
ing. Equal to the Father as touching His Godhead: and inferior to the 
Father as touching His Manhood. Who, although He be God and Man: 
Yet He is not two, but one Christ; One, not by conversion of the Godhead 
into flesh: but by taking the Manhood into God; One altogether ; not by con- 
fusion of substance: but by Unity of person. 


The foregoing may sound scholastic, but the meaning is com- 
paratively simple: it is precisely what the New Testament plainly 
teaches, namely, that the person (the Ego, the self-consciousness ) 
of the Son of God in the incarnation became enfolded and enshrined 
in human nature by the act of the Holy Spirit in the seminal being 
of the Virgin Mary, and thus was the one divine person of the Son 
functioning in and through human nature, while at the same time 
he did not renounce and abandon his divine nature, but refrained, 
for the most part, from manifesting and using it—except when it 
was the will of his Father to exercise his supernatural power in 
order to prove that he was the Son of God. In addition, he mani- 
fested his glory in performing miracles in order to prove his love 
and beneficence toward sinful and suffering humanity. 

In Article III of the Augsburg Confession the doctrine of the 
unity of the person and the possession the two natures is explicitly 
set forth as follows: ‘Also they (our churches) teach that the 
Word, that is, the Son of God, did take man’s nature in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin Mary, so that there are Two Natures, the 
divine and the human, inseparately conjoined in one Person, one 
Christ, true God and true-man,” etc. 

In the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the following 
brief but excellent statement of the same doctrine occurs: “The 
third article the adversaries approve, in which we confess that 
there are in Christ two natures, viz., a human nature assumed by 
the Word in the unity of His person,” etc. Here it is understood 
that “the Word” furnished the divine nature. 

Many similar statements might be transferred from the 
Formula of Concord, which is also a part of our ‘Doctrinal Basis” ; 
but we shall need to give only one excerpt (p. 625) : 


We believe, teach and confess that now, in this one undivided person, 
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there are two distinct natures, the divine, which is from eternity, and the 
human, which in time was assumed into the unity of the person of the Son of 
God ; which two natures in the person of Christ are never either mingled, or 
separated from one another, or changed the one into the other, but each abides 
in its own nature and essence in the person of Christ to all eternity. 


Many more pertinent quotations might~be given from both 
the Epitome and the Solid Declaration of the Formula, but the one 
given seems to be so explicit as to render further citations un- 
necessary. In the paragraph given above we find this profound 
and helpful doctrine taught: that the divine and human natures in 
Christ are not consubstantiated, making an anomalous tertium 
quid; nor is one transubstantiated in the other; nor are they sepa- 
rated in the Nestorian way, making Christ two persons; but each 
nature inheres in its own right and essence in the unity of the per- 
son of the incarnate Son of God. Thus practically all the Christo- 
logical heresies are rejected in this matchless Lutheran pronounce- 
ment. 

Now, let us note the rationale of the Biblical and Lutheran 
doctrine. There is nothing absurd or anomalous about it. We 
find a good parallel of both duality and unity in human personality. 
Each of us has only one ego-center; only one center of self-con- 
sciousness ; therefore each of us is only one person; yet we have two 
natures, the physical and the psychical, and our ego functions in 
and through both of these natures. We are distinctly conscious 
of such dual functioning. Yet these two natures are, without be- 
ing consubstantiated, marvellously united in the one human person. 
We know that we are psychico-physical personalities. 

Reasoning by analogy, we can see the rationality of the doc- 
trine that, when the Son of God was ensphered by the Holy Spirit 
in human natures, he, the Son of God, could possess and function 
in both his human and divine natures, just as we see that he did 
while he was here in the state of humiliation; sometimes his hu- 
man nature was dominant; at other times his divine nature. 

The incident of the storm on the Sea of Galilee will illumine 
this matter. There he was asleep in the hold of the ship; he was 
wearied with his much teaching and healing; he had to be awak- 
ened; how human he was! But he was awakened by the despair- 
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ing cry of his disciples. . Now he steps out to the fore of the ship, 
stretches forth his hand, and commands, ‘Peace! be still!” And 
there is a great calm; the wind ceases and the waters lie down as 
level as glass. How divine he was! Even the winds and the 
waves obeyed him! Who was he? The God-man! 

The question may be pointedly asked, What is the philosophy 
of those people who are trying to abolish the idea of two natures 
in Christ? Do they mean to blot out the distinction between deity 
and humanity? Do they believe them to be merged into one mo- 
nistic essence? If so, that is pantheism, not theism. This philos- 
ophy holds that God is the universe and the universe is God, and 
that man is a part of the essence of God. But with that philosophy 
the personality of God is cancelled. Such a doctrine is toto coelo 
distant from the religion and philosophy of Christian theism. How 
can the origin and existence of human personalities be accounted 
for if there is no eternal personal God back of and in the universe 
as its Creator and Preserver? 

The distinction between the human and divine natures cannot 
and must not be blurred or abolished. It is an error to call man 
divine. The primeval man, it is true, was created in the divine 
image, but he was not made divine by that act. He was not God, 
or a part of God’s essence. He was human, not divine; nor are 
we, his posterity, divine; we are also human, whether regenerated 
or still in our sins. There is only one divine being—God; the in- 
finite, absolute and eternal personality. According to the Scrip- 
tures, there are angels, but they are not divine in their nature; they 
are angelic. There are human personalities, but they are consti- 
tuted of human nature, not divine nature. To call human persons 
divine means to merge the divine and the human into one substance, 
and that spells pantheism, and leaves the world without a personal 
and transcendent God. 

Let us note the essential differentiae between human nature 
and the divine nature. Human nature is finite; the divine nature 
is infinite. Human nature had a beginning in time; the divine 
nature is eternal, and therefore had no beginning. Human nature 
is conceived, born, and develops; the divine nature does not develop, 
but has ever been what it is now. Human nature is dual, composed 
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of mind and body; the divine nature is single, having no corporeal 
parts and attachments (“God is a Spirit,” said Christ). Human 
nature is dependent; the divine nature is independent and sufficient 
unto itself. These differentiae do not imply that human nature 
and the divine nature are necessarily antagonistic; indeed, had man 
not sinned, God and man would ever have lived in the most happy 
union and communion. Although this relation was broken by sin, 
it is to be restored through the incarnation and atoning grace of the 
Son of God. Let it be remembered that difference does not always 
spell antagonism. There is an ontological difference among the 
three persons of the Godhead, but there is also perfect concord 
among them, so that Jesus could say, “I and my Father are one.” 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that, since the Son of God is di- 
vine, and yet assumed human nature, he was and is possessed of 
two natures, but that there is no antinomy between them, because 
they are hypostatically united in his one person. Is this doctrine 
of any value to faith? It most surely is, and of great value. It 
shows us how the incarnate Son of God could die upon the cross 
according to his human nature and yet his divine nature, insepar- 
ably and integrally joined with his human nature, gave infinite 
value to his vicarious sacrifice, so that, as the apostle declares, 
“He was the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
for the sins of the whole world.”’ More than that, this doctrine 
sets before us a “High Priest who can be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, having been tempted in all points like as ave are, 
yet without sin.” 

Our discussion of the two natures in Christ and the unity of 
his person leads us logically to the consideration of the intimate 
relation existing between the natures and between the natures and 
the person. In our Lutheran confessions and theologies it is 
known by the Latin term, the Communicatio Idiomatum. We need 
not be frightened by the big words. In all our sciences we use 
technical terms, derived from the Latin and the Greek, and, if we 
are scientific, we do not stumble over them. Look at any recent 
book on physics, chemistry, biology, zodlogy, etc., and see how 
many technical terms are used. So why should we find fault when 
such terms are used in scientific theology? Or are there people 
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who want science in everything except in religion? But that is 
inconsistent and illogical. Science must have its specific nomen- 
clature. 

The term, Communicatio Idiomatum, may sound difficult, but 
it stands for a comparatively simple truth that runs through all our 
evangelical thinking and worship, and, we even venture to say, our 
Christian experience. You will find the doctrine essentially and 
potentially in all our Lutheran confessions, although the Latin 
designation is not used until we reach the Formula of Concord. 
But it certainly is there, as we shall point out a little later. This 
doctrine, with the use of the scientific term, is upheld and developed 
in all our American Lutheran theologians with which we are ac- 
quainted.* 

As has been said, the doctrine is developed, and the scientific 
term is used, in the Formula of Concord, which is also included in 
the confessional basis of the United Lutheran Church (see Sec. 4). 
It is mentioned on pages 519, 630 (twice), 641, and 519. In the 
last reference it is said that it was rejected by the heretic, Nesto- 
rius. Thus we see that the doctrine is imbedded in our Lutheran 
confessional system. 

Although this doctrine is upheld and unfolded at considerable 
length and with much argument and many appeals to Scripture, it 
is, after all, not a very difficult doctrine to comprehend. It is 
simply an effort to depict the intimate relation subsisting between 
the two natures of Christ and their relation to his person. To set 
it forth properly we must employ several more big terms. There 
are three genera in this proposition, described as follows: Genus 
Idiomaticum, Genus Apotelesmaticum, and Genus Majestaticum. 
Let us see what these terms mean. 

The first genus indicates that the abstract of either nature 


1 Jacobs, A Summary of the Christian Faith; Valentine, Christian Theology; Voigt, 
Between God and Man; Lindberg, Christian Dogmatics; Singmaster, A Handbook of 
Christian Theology; Graebner, Outlines of Doctrinal Theology; Schaller, Biblical Christ- 
ology; Jacobs and Haas, The Lutheran Cyclopedia; Mellenbruch, The Doctrines of 
Christianity; Hove, Christian Doctrine; Stump, The Christian Faith: A System of 
Christian Dogmatics; Schmid, Doctrinal Theology of the Lutheran Church (translated 
by Hay and Jacobs). Thus it has not been slighted or rejected by any of our American 
specialists in Lutheran dogmatics. 
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may be ascribed to the concrete of the person. This is very simple. 
Take, for example, the concrete from the human side, which is “the 
Son of man.” You can properly say: “The Son of man is al- 
mighty,” the term “almighty” being a peculiarity (idioma) of the 
divine nature. And why can this be done? Because, according to 
the “Personal Propositions,” the Son of man is also the Son of 
God. But you can also say properly, “The Son of man died on 
the cross.” But, of course, he died according to his human nature. 

Now let us take a concrete of the person from the divine side: 
We can properly say: “The Son of God is almighty,” which con- 
notes a divine attribute; or, “The Son of God died on the cross,” 
which assigns a human attribute to the person. You may use a 
concrete from both the divine and human sides in the same way, 
for example: “Jesus or Christ is almighty and died upon the cross.” 
Thus we see that properties of either the divine or the human 
nature may properly be predicated of the person. But the con- 
crete (the personal designation) must always be in the subject and 
an abstract (attribute) in the predicate. It would be an er- 
ror—a pantheistic error—to predicate the abstracts of each 
other; as, for example, to say, “Humanity is divinity or divinity 
is humanity.” ) 

This glorious doctrine, so wonderfully developed in our Lu- 
theran confessions and theologies, is incorporated and taken for 
granted in the devotional literature of the Lutheran church and of 
all other evangelical denominations: 

Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the death of Christ, my God.—(Isaac Watts). 


When Christ, the mighty Maker, died 

For man the creature’s sin— (Watts). 

Alas! and did my Saviour bleed, 

And did my Sovereign die?—( Watts). 

Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee —(Toplady). 

All praise to Thee, Eternal Lord, 

Clothed in a garb of flesh and blood.—( Luther). 


Lord Jesus Christ, Thy power make known, 
For Thou art Lord of lords alone.—(Luther). 


a es 
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In the first four of these selections (all included in our Com- 
mon Service Book) we see that human peculiarities (Jdiomata) 
are ascribed to the concrete of our divine Lord, who is called “my 
God,” “the mighty Maker,” “my Sovereign,” and “Eternal Lord.” 
In the last selection (from Luther) divine peculiarities—that is, 
divine “power” and position, “Lord of lords’”—are assigned to the 
concrete of the person, “Lord Jesus Christ,’ drawn from both the 
divine and human natures. The last sentence of the Gloria in 
Excelsis sets forth the same precious doctrine: “Thou only, O 
Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory of God the 
Father. Amen.” 

The Genus Apotelesmaticum, in spite of its long, scholastic 
name, is also comparatively simple for those who have the right 
Biblical conception of our divine-human Lord and Redeemer. It 
means that in all his mediatorial acts both natures had a share— 
that is, each performed its own peculiar office. One concrete case 
will be enough to illustrate the doctrine. When we say that the Son 
or God (or the Son of man, or Jesus Christ, or the incarnate Lo- 
gos) died upon the cross to atone for the sins of the world, it means 
that he died according to his human nature—that is, the incarnate 
Son of God had the experience of physical death; but the divine na- 
ture was also present and active, supporting the human nature and 
giving infinite value to the vicarious sacrifice. In this precious faith 
we can see how and why the Son of God in human form and nature 
could make adequate expiation for the sins of the whole world. Had 
he been merely human, he could not have atoned even for his own 
sins. Had he been wholly divine, he could not have placed himself 
under the law and shed his atoning blood on the cross. Thus the 
second genus of the Communicatio Idiomatum is vindicated and 
upheld. 

Just as vital and precious in the plan of redeeming love and 
grace is the third genus—the Genus Majestaticum. Its plain sig- 
nificance is this: in the incarnation of the divine Son of God, the 
divine nature did not at once glorify (confer majesty) on the hu- 
man nature, but assumed it in humble form, in order that he might 
associate freely with men, teach them the way of salvation through 
faith, pass through the whole gamut of human experience, and at 
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last die the ignominious death on the cross. But his present status 
is no longer that of humiliation, but of exaltation at the right hand 
of God, so that in him “dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily.” In his ascension to the right hand of the Father, our 
Lord did not cast away his assumed human nature, but glorified it 
by imparting some of the divine peculiarities to it. Surely the 
Holy Scriptures plainly teach that Christ is no longer, as to his 
human nature, in the state of humiliation, but that it has attained, 
through its conjunction with the divine person and nature of the 
Son of God, to the state of exaltation, as all our Lutheran confes- 
sions and theologies teach. The human nature, therefore, is endued 
with all the “fullness of God.” This is the meaning of the Genus 
Majestaticum. 

Since, therefore, the divine nature has imparted to the human 
nature its own zdiomata, the whole Christ, including his glorified 
human nature, can be present everywhere, fulfilling his uplifting 
promises: “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world”; “I will not leave you comfortless: I will come to you”; “If 
any man love me, he will keep my words: and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him”; 
“For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” This precious doctrine of the real 
presence of Christ in both his divine nature and his glorified hu- 
man nature is also taught by the apostle Paul, who says of Christ: 
“He that descended is the same also that ascended far above all 
heavens that he might fill all things” (Eph. 4:10). That is, in his 
ascension he became transcendent in order that he might be imma- 
nent. Paul also says, “Christ in you, the hope of glory” (Col. 
1:27). Again the apostle says: “I am crucified with Christ: never- 
theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). By 
virtue of the doctrine of the Majestaticum, clearly taught in the 
New Testament, the ubiquity of the glorified human nature of our 
Lord is assured. Otherwise his human nature would be confined 
to some locality in the remote heavens. Christ is ever and only the 
Son of God incarnate. 

On this holy doctrine rests the faith of the Lutheran church 
in the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s 
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Supper. Here it finds its Biblical and rational justification. The 
Formula of Concord puts it clearly: 


Hence, being present, He also is able, and to Him it is very easy, to im- 
part His true body and blood in the Holy Supper, not according to the mode 
or property of the human nature, but according to the mode and property of 
the right hand of God; . . which presence of Christ in the Holy Supper is 
not earthly or Capernaitic ; nevertheless it is true and substanial, as the words 
of His Testament sound: ‘This is, 7s 1s: my body,’ etc. (pp. 518-19). 


-When the confessors in the foregoing paragraph describe 
the “real presence” as being “according to the mode and property 
of the right hand of God,” they mean that it is according to the 
state of Christ’s glorification—that is, according to the Genus Ma- 
jestaticum. It is Christ in his state of exaltation, not in his state 
of humiliation, who is present everywhere, and therefore present 
in a sacramental sense in the Holy Eucharist. Hence everything 
that is coarse and Capernaitic is elided from the doctrine, as our 
Lutheran confessors have maintained again and again against all 
accusations to the contrary. 

At this point the question may properly be raised: Is the doc- 
trine of the real presence of Christ of any practical and spiritual 
value? Has it any worth for Christian experience and life? 

Our reply is, it most certainly has. Surely there is much com- 
fort and help in realizing that the Christ who passed through the 
whole gamut of human experience, who loved us and gave himself 
for us, who “‘can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,”’ is 
ever present to sympathize with us in all our joys and sorrows. 
Thus, no matter what may come into our lives, we can, if we realize 
his nearness, “take it to the Lord in prayer.” On the other hand, 
if Christ according to his humanity is somewhere far distant in 
the heavens, it is hardly reasonable to believe that he can hear our 
petitions. Yet all Christians often pray to him directly, and ex- 
perience his presence. And it is Christ, the divine-human Friend 
and Saviour, not merely the unincarnate Logos, whose presence 
and help they experience. The fact is, when the whole teaching 
of the New Testament is canvassed, we find that the three persons 
of the Triune God are present with us Christian believers, each in 
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his own right and person, and each performing his own office in our 
lives. Thus we are rich indeed in spiritual possessions. 

This unspeakably precious doctrine permeates our hymnology. 
In our churches we often sing the familiar hymn, “Come, Thou 
Almighty King, Help us Thy name to sing.” The first stanza is 
specifically addressed to the Father ; the second and third stanzas to 
the Son; the fourth stanza to the Holy Spirit; the fifth stanza to 
the Triune God, the “great One in Three.”” May we continue to 
sing this inspiring hymn of the church with true spiritual fervor, 
and may we increasingly experience its reality and power! 


THE PLACE OF SUFFERING IN THE PLAN OF GOD 
AS DEBATED IN THE BOOK OF JOB 


E. BRENNECKE 
New York City 


T is related that Alexander the Great after the fall of Tyre 

while abandoning the rest of the booty to his Macedonians, chose 
for himself only a small silver casket of exquisite workmanship 
containing the poems of Homer, and that he carried it with him 
wherever he went and placed it nightly above the head of his couch. 
A similar place of honor might be accorded with equal justification 
to that wonderful poem forming in our Bibles the first part of the 
so-called Wisdom Literature, the Book of Job. Considered as 
literature it represents perhaps the loftiest summit ever reached 
by the poetical genius of the Hebrew race. And as a link in the 
record of divine revelation it occupies a position altogether singular 
and unique, in that it boldly opposes that popular explanation of a 
problem of life which is reflected in other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

No other book of the Old Testament has left so deep an im- 
pression upon the minds of great men. Shakespeare’s King Lear 
and Hamlet are full of allusions to it. Goethe has imitated its 
supra-mundane scenes in his prologue to Faust. Dean Swift used 
to read the great lamentation of the third chapter every year on 
his birthday. Tennyson declared tht he had read no book so 
often, and that none had stirred him so deeply as the Book of Job. 
Schopenhauer writes: “What are all our modern speculations on 
the mysteries of life but the babblings of little children compared to 
these elemental utterances in which we tremblingly hear the heart- 
beats of humanity.” And even Voltaire, after listening to a read- 
ing of the 38th and 39th chapters, was constrained to admit: ‘“C’est 
grand! Admirable! Grand!” 
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THE PROBLEM 


What is the problem of the Book of Job? We can read ina 
thousand books that it is the Suffering of the Innocent, or, the 
Suffering of the Righteous. However, before accepting these 
terms it may be advisable to measure them by the standards of the 
Holy Scriptures themselves. Innocent suffering, in the strict sense 
of the word, the Old Testament does not know. It teaches clearly 
and unmistakably the universality of sin; and all suffering, no 
matter how severe, and no matter on whom it falls, is not innocent, 
but deserved suffering. Job is far from considering himself a sin- 
less man. He repeats the question of Eliphas the Temanite, the 
wisest and oldest of his friends: 


Can mortal man be guiltless in the eyes of God? 
Or any creature pure before his Maker? 

Should man dare to debate with God 

He could not answer him once in a thousand times. 


Nor does Job claim Righteousness in the sense of sinless 
purity. The Old Testament terms for “holiness” and “righteous- 
ness” have originally no moral connotation at all. They express 
fundamentally the idea of separation, of drawing a dividing line, 
of setting aside from profane and secular use. God is holy, be- 
cause in his supra-mundanity he is exalted beyond the limitations 
of time and space. Priests, seasons, places, and things are holy, 
because they stand in a special relation to God and are withdrawn 
by divine sanctions from the sphere of ordinary life. The filthiest 
cesspool of oriental immorality is called “Harem,” that is, literally 
translated, a holy place. And the temple-prostitutes of Manasseh’s 
and Ammon’s reign are introduced in the Book of Kings as “holy 
ones.” This original conception of being set aside persisted even 
in prophetic and post-prophetic times when the idea of ethical purity 
came to be emphasized. Now God is conceived as righteous and 
holy because he is forever removed from the defiling touch of sin. 
And men are righteous and holy because, separated unto God, they 
walk not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stand in the way of the 
sinners, nor sit in the seat of the scornful. In this sense Job not 
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only claims righteousness for himself, but in the very first sentence 
of the book it is unreservedly ascribed to him. He was a man 
“wholly surrendered unto God and leading a straight and upright 
life.’ Such a man is by no means sinless, but he is free from 
flagrant infractions of the law. To be sure, in the heat of the 
argument Job protests his innocence in terms that will seem strange 
to the humble and penitent spirit of the Christian. But we must 
remember that Job was not a Christian, and that the agony of his 
martyrdom had driven him to distraction and despair: 


Oh, that my vexation could but carefully be weighed 
And my calamity be placed beside it on the scales ! 

For then it would prove heavier than the sand of the seas. 
Therefore my speech is troubled and my words run wild. 


Yet even in his most extravagant outbursts he does not go 
beyond the assertion that he is not a criminal. He is a sinner, but 
not an outstanding one. He is well aware that he needs forgive- 
ness; but he also knows that, in spite of weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions, he is a righteous man, as the term was understood in his day, 
a man separated unto God and wholly devoted to him, who sincerely 
believed that he had a right to expect that God would deal with him 
as a friend. 

Here, then, the real problem of the Book of Job presents itself : 
Why is the righteous man subjected to sufferings so absolutely out 
of proportion to his sin? Why are the pious so often forced to go 
through martyrdom and death, while the wicked frequently thrive 
and enjoy life to the full? Why is there no relation between a 
man’s character and his fate? In the course of the discussion Job 
in a measure forgets himself and, looking beyond his individual 
experience, the question begins to agitate his mind: Why is there 
in general so much undeserved suffering in the world? Why are 
just the righteous singled out to bear such heavy burdens? And 
all this injustice in the world, how can it be reconciled with the 
government of an almighty and benevolent God? Here the great 
Sufferer becomes the interpreter of the age-old cry of humanity 
for the understanding of this mysterious world, and lends voice 
and utterance to the inarticulate feelings slumbering deep down in 
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the soul of all mankind. As Goethe makes his Tasso say: 


Wenn sonst der Mensch in seinem Leid verstummt, 
Gab mir ein Gott zu sagen was ich leide. 


In what way, now, does our poet attempt to solve the riddle of 
life’s sufferings? Four different explanations-are offered. Three 
of them are rejected unequivocally, and even the fourth, which ex- 
presses the views of the poet himself, affords at best but an incom- 
plete answer. It is no more than the faint light of the dawn, while 
the sun of truth still remains hidden beneath the horizon. . 


SUFFERING AS THE WAY TO GREATER HAPPINESS 


The first explanation may be expressed in a sentence: God is 
justified in sending sufferings to the righteous, because these suf- 
ferings, if patiently endured, are the way to greater happiness. 
This is the answer suggested by the epilogue of the book. For the 
Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than his beginning. Not 
only were seven sons and three daughters born unto him, but all 
other losses were doubly restored to him. It is clear that this 
answer cannot satisfy anybody, and surely it does not represent the 
view of our poet. First of all, the loss of beloved children cannot 
be recompensed by the birth of an equal or double number of other 
children, for it is not with children as it is with camels and sheep 
and oxen. Then again, the new glory of Job is just as temporal 
and earthly as was the old glory of which he was shorn. Why 
then the suffering? Finally, many a righteous man dies in ex- 
treme misery without having regained even a portion of his former 
happiness. If this were its ultimate lesson, the Book of Job could 
never have become the foundation of consolation which it is; for 
there are only too many pious sufferers who, facing certain death, 
could find here nothing but a reason for greater despair. Viewed 
from the standpoint of this epilogue the Book of Job is indeed a 
most unsatisfactory theodicy, just as in general the Old Testament 
truth, that the “end” of the righteous and the unrighteous will re- 
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veal the justice of God, could not bring peace to troubled hearts 
while this “end”’ lost itself in the night of Sheol, and was without 
the perspective of a future life. 


II 


SUFFERING AS PUNISHMENT FOR SIN 


The second explanation is characterized by its firm insistence 
on the close relation between suffering and sin. It is the theory of 
the three friends of Job, who in the three cycles of their speeches 
circle round the thesis that misery and affliction must be the punish- 
ment for antecedent transgression, and that God with absolute im- 
partiality allots to each man the fate corresponding and closely ad- 
justed to the manner and degree of his transgression. They see 
the once proud, happy, and generous chieftain of the desert literally 
humbled to the dust. Sitting on his ash-heap they do not recognize 
him; the sight of his agony closes their lips; for seven days and 
seven nights they remain silent. And in their silence they con- 
demn him. That is more than Job can bear. Bitterer than loss 
of children, bitterer than the curses of his wife, bitterer than the 
pains of his disease is the distrust of his friends. He breaks forth 
into the great lamentation: 


Accursed be the day in which I was born, 

The night that said: A man-child is conceived ! 

Oh, if that day had but remained in darkness! 
That God on high had never called it forth! 

That never healing sun had shone upon it! 

That shades of death had held it back forever ! 
That gloomy blackness had remained its cover ! 
That nightly terrors had opposed its path! .. . 
Wherefore does God give light to those who grieve 
And breath to those in bitterness of spirit? 

Who long for death; alas! it does not come. 
Wound hunt for it more than for buried treasures, 
Men who would sing exultingly 

And would rejoice could they but find a grave. 
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Now the three friends come forward with the terrible accu- 
sation which for seven days they had held back in their hearts. 
Starting from the premise that all suffering is punishment for sin, 
and that God is just, they argue with relentless logic that Job must 
be an extraordinarily great sinner, because God has visited him 
with such an extraordinarily great measure of suffering. And the 
sharp sting of their accusation is not mitigated by the highly poeti- 
cal language in which it is clothed. With more than popular elo- 
quence they expound the popular theology which, founded on the 
deuteronomic theory of retribution, had found Fa dies in many 
of the most beautiful psalms: 


For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, 
But the way of the ungodly shall perish. 


All this, of course, is everlastingly the truth of God, if con- 
sidered sub specie aeternitatis. But the trouble was that the Israel- 
ites at that time did not and could not regard human life in the 
light of eternity. Popular religion in the pre-prophetic period, and 
even beyond, was essentially a religion of this world. All its re- 
wards were of an earthly and temporal quality. The promises of 
God were understood to have reference to this life only. And 
where the eschatological hope began to dawn, it had little or nothing 
to do with the future of the individual. It was concerned chiefly 
with the future of the nation. “In death,” the psalmist says, “there 
is no remembrance of thee; in Sheol, who praises thee?” Deliver- 
ance from death was the constant object of his prayer: 


Thou wilt not abandon me to Sheol 
Thou wilt not let thy godly one see the pit! 


If, therefore, God wanted to reward righteousness and piety, 
he had to do it in this life. And on the other hand, wherever there 
was great suffering, there must have been great sin. The three 
friends are here so sure of their ground that they confidently ap- 
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peal to Job’s experience.  ‘‘Recall now,” so Eliphas the Temanite 
challenges: 


Who that was innocent did ever perish? 
And who that was upright ever was cut off? 
As I have seen, the wicked who plow guilt 
And sow sorrow, are compelled to reap it. 


And a little later Bildad reduces the theory to the simple terms of 
a natural law: 


Will the papyrus grow where there’s no mire? 

Or rushes thrive except beside the water? 

When it is still in greenness and not plucked 

And quicker than the weakest herb it withers. 

So are the paths of all who forget God. 

The hope of sinful man is brought to nought. 

Behold, the object of their trust is but a spider’s house 
They lean upon it, but it will not stand. 


Against such a principle whose application works with the 
automatic cogency of a mathematical equation, Job’s reiterated 
assertions of his innocence can make no headway. The defenders 
of the justice of God, as they understand it, will maintain their 
ground at any cost. Putting aside all hesitancy even the sober- 
minded and serious Eliphas accuses Job of all sorts of terrible 
crimes: 


Is not thy wickedness immeasurable? 

Are not thy sins a countless multitude? 

For little money thou didst sell thy brothers, 

Hast robbed the naked of his last poor robe. 

Thou wouldst not give a drink of water to the thirsty, 
Nor help the hungry when they cried for bread. 

The widow thou didst drive off empty-handed, 

And the arms of the fatherless are crushed. 


How did Eliphas know all these terrible things? Why, the 
proof was there! The sufferings! How could it be otherwise? 
From the grievousness of Job’s affliction he argues for the griev- 
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ousness of Job’s offenses. The justice of God is vindicated. In 
fact, he says: 


If God would open unto thee his mouth, 
Reveal to thee the secrets of his wisdom, 
He would convince thee quickly, that indeed 
He overlooked a great part of thy guilt. 


Now, the mental agony of Job is chiefly caused by the fact 
that he also, until affliction overtook him, had been an adherent of 
that popular religion that could not think of suffering otherwise 
than as just reward for sin. This may explain the fact that in their 
speeches he and the friends frequently go over the same ground. 
On the other hand, he cannot relinquish his claim of innocence. 
And so his soul is flung into the turmoil of conflicting thoughts. 
Fearful doubts begin to stir in his heart; doubts of the benevolence 
and goodness of God, doubts concerning the justice of his govern- 
ment. While the three friends remain snugly anchored on the safe 
ground of the first psalm, Job begins to re-echo that everlasting 
lament of the twenty-second psalm: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” More than once in ever increasing fervency 
of language he expresses his wish that he may die. Then again in 
titanic defiance he lifts up the arm of his rebellion against the Al- 
mighty, challenging him to meet him, to debate with him, and to 
tell him wherein he has offended him: 


Therefore I say: all in the end is one: 

The perfect and the wicked he destroys, 

When the swift lashes of his scourge do kill 

He mocks at the despair and death of guiltless men... . 
If I should wash myself in whitest snow, 

And clean my hands with purifying lye, 

Then thou wouldst plunge me into filthy cesspools 
That my own garments would shudderingly abhor me. 


His last word, however, is not defiance but faith, faith in spite 
of fears and doubts. From the pitiless condemnation of his 
friends, whom he compares to faithless desert streams where the 
caravans of Tema in vain seek water, he flees to God as his last 
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resort in whose friendship he believes against the evidence of his 
experience: 


Behold, a witness still remains to me in heaven, 
And he who testifies for me is still on high. 
Because my friends have ridiculed and mocked me, 
To God I will lift up my weeping eye. 

Be thou my intercessor with thyself ! 

Who else will make a covenant with me? 

Because men’s minds are all bereft of reason, 
Thou wilt not let them triumph over me! 


Like his companion in suffering, the author of the 73rd psalm, 
he has again regained firm ground and can say: Nevertheless, I am 
continually with thee! Surely, our poet makes it quite plain that 
the theory of the heartless accusers of the servant of God cannot 
be regarded as a solution of the problem. And still, just because 
in all its superficiality it is such an obvious and easy explanation, 
it is held to this day by many, who themselves have never really 
suffered, and therefore are all the readier with the question: Mas- 
ter, who has sinned, this one, or his parents? A few years ago, 
when depression and unemployment came, a well-known church- 
paper sent questionnaires to the pastors, to prove by their answers 
that only the wicked suffer, and that good church members do not 
lose their jobs. And it seems to me that a good deal of our Sun- 
day school instruction amounts to little more than endless variations 
on the theme: Be good! Be good! Then you will be assured of a 
happy life! 


III 


SUFFERING AS SPIRITUAL PURIFICATION 


The third attempt to reconcile the sufferings of the righteous 
with the justice of God emphasizes the disciplinary character of 
suffering. It is imposed upon man as a means of spiritual purifi- 
cation. It is intended to reveal unto the sinner unrecognized weak- 
nesses and hidden faults and thereby arouse his will to combat and 
overcome them. This line of reasoning is not only found in the 
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speeches of the friends, even if only as a secondary consideration, 
but it is unreservedly endorsed by Job himself. But its chief ex- 
ponent is that young and confident theologian who feels himself 
filled with superior knowledge as with new wine and fears that he 
will burst should he keep back his wisdom, Elihu ben Barachel. 
We cannot enter into a discussion of the question as to whether the 
Elihu-speeches are an original part of the poem or a later addition. 
For our purpose it is sufficient to know that the purifying value of 
suffering is such a familiar idea in the Old as well as the New Tes- 
tament that nobody can possibly deny it. However, the question 
is not whether suffering in many cases will not act as a salutary 
discipline ; the question is whether suffering was imposed upon Job 
as a salutary discipline, and whether this was the ultimate purpose 
of the Almighty to cleanse the soul of this righteous man in the 
fires of tribulation. Many eminent theologians have supported 
this opinion, notably Hengstenberg, von Hofmann, Keil, and quite 
recently Budde. Vilmar also agrees with, however, the modifica- 
tion that Job’s suffering was essentially a temptation, comparable 
to the temptation of our Lord. 

It seems to me that this view is open to serious objection. 
First of all, why should God single out for severe disciplinary suf- 
fering a righteous man, a man concerning whom he himself 
had twice declared that there was none like him in the earth, a 
perfect and an upright man, one that feared God and eschewed 
evil? Why not subject the three friends with their pharisaic self- 
righteousness, or Elihu with his grandiloquent vanity, to the puri- 
fying process? Then again, if God intended to improve the spirit- 
ual nature of Job by suffering, it must be said that he failed sig- 
nally. For under the blows of adverse fortunes Job’s patience dis- 
appears completely, his humble submission gives way to loud com- 
plaints, his simple confidence in the goodness of God is shaken to 
the very roots, and while he never, not in the deepest distress, lends 
ear to his wife’s temptation: Curse God and die! there are moments 
when he comes dangerously near breaking the bonds of God asun- 
der and casting his cords from him. His faith is like a shield 
that has triumphantly warded off the fiery arrows of the Evil One, 
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but it has not escaped without deep scars. Surely, if purifying 
discipline had been the dominant motive, Job could not in the end 
have received the unqualified commendation which the Lord be- 
stowed upon him; nor the friends that sharp censure which exposed 
them to the anger of God, had not Job interceded for them. In 
the third place, if our poet had considered the disciplinary-suffer- 
ing-theory a satisfactory solution of his problem, why did he not 
close the book with the Elihu-speeches? Why let follow the mighty 
Jahveh-speeches which, with all their majestic grandeur, do not 
add anything to the theory in question, in fact, do not even refer 
toit? No! Notin the Elihu-speeches, but in the Jahveh-speeches 
we must try to discover the key for the understanding of the Book 
of Job. The suffering of the righteous is not primarily of a dis- 
-ciplinary character. 

Let me add that generally the purifying value of suffering is 
perhaps often vastly overrated. National catastrophies rarely 
lead to national regeneration. The years following the Wars of 
Liberation in Europe, a little more than a century ago, were years 
of crime, debauchery, and degeneration. When at the outbreak 
of the recent war reports came that the churches in Berlin, London, 
and Paris were crowded, many said: Behold, the Lord is visiting 
his people! Soon enough we awoke to realize that it was not the 
Lord but the devil who was visiting his and the Lord’s people. And 
as a result of that world-wide upheaval with its unspeakable suf- 
fering, such a break-down of the moral fabric of the world has re- 
sulted, as will forever set our time apart in the history of the world. 

In the three theories so far discussed there are, of course, im- 
portant elements of truth. In addition they have the apparent ad- 
vantage of plausibility. Suffering as a means for the attainment 
of greater happiness, suffering as a punishment for antecedent sin, 
suffering as a disciplinary measure for the purifying of the soul, 
why, these things are so easy and so plain, that a child could under- 
stand them. And just because of their plausibility they arouse our 
suspicion. For the world is too deep, life is too complex, and our 
relation to the infinite causes operating in the background of finite 
experiences is too mysterious to be reduced to the simple terms of a 
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problem in arithmetic. Elihu and the three friends know it all, 
and can explain it all. There are no imponderables left in their 
process of reasoning. Their conclusions are transparently obvi- 
ous. And just herein lies their weakness. For transparency is 
often a quality of thinness. Our poet rejects these thin and easy 
explanations that presume to unravel to the last details the riddles 
of the world-government of God. 


IV 


SUFFERING AS MAN’S PART IN THE BATTLES OF GOD 


Neither Elihu nor the three friends are aware of the all-im- 
portant fact that the history of Job began in heaven. They know 
nothing about that day when the sons of God presented themselves 
before the throne of the Lord, and Satan appeared in the midst of 
them. They know nothing about that conversation taking place 
between the Almighty and his powerful adversary. They have 
not heard that insolent challenge twice repeated: Let him suffer, 
and he will curse thee to thy face! They have no idea that the 
roots of the sufferings of Job lie in the invisible world and have 
an important bearing upon developments in the invisible world. 
They cannot imagine that the results of Job’s fate extend immeas- 
urably beyond the narrow limits of his individual life, and exert 
an influence upon the cause of God. They did not see that God 
and Satan, that angels and devils were looking down upon the 
sufferer, sitting on his ash-heap, and watching how the terrible con- 
flict raging in his soul would end. They did not know that Job was 
fighting the battles of God. 

Neither was Job himself conscious of the nearness of his God. 
He had not the faintest conception of what it was all about. And 
that was the bitterest drop in the cup of his affliction. He did not 
suffer as the martyrs did who went to their death triumphantly be- 
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cause they knew that Jesus was near. His was a suffering as ina 
starless night: 


Woe unto me! He passes, and I see him not, 
He goes away, and I do not perceive him! 

That he were like a man whom I could answer, 
That we could come together as in court! 

Oh, that an umpire were between us, 

Whose hand might mediate between us both! 
That he would turn aside his rod that is upon me, 
That fear of him might not seal up my lips! 

Then I would speak, not be afraid of him! 

My conscience then would testify for me! 


With increasing fervency the cry of the psalmist re-echoes in 
the complaints of the great sufferer, “My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God!” and the passionate question of the prophet: 
“Ts there no balm in Gilead? Is no physician there?” 


Oh, that I knew where I might find him, 
Detect the path that leadeth to his dwelling! 
Then I would clearly set my case before him, 
Would fill my mouth with binding arguments! .. . 
Lo, I go forward, but he is not there, 

And backward, I perceive him not. 

On the left I seek him, but I cannot see him, 
Turn to the right, and still do not behold him. . 
The groans of dying men ascend to heaven, 
The wounded in the city cry to him for help, 
But God is silent, does not hear their prayer. 


And then the speeches of Job end upon a note in which prayer and 
challenge are combined. 


That there were One who had an ear for me! 
Here is my signature! Let the Almighty answer! 
And if I had the scroll which my accusers wrote, 
As sign of rank upon my shoulder I would lift it, 
Would wind it round my forehead as a diadem! 
Proud as a prince I would then meet my God! 
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The prayer is answered. God speaks to Job out of the whirlwind. 
What is the message that the Vision brings? The greatness of 
God and the insignificance of man. 


Who is this beclouds the wisdom of my world-plan 
Speaks empty words without the light of knowledge? 
Up! Gird thy loins now as a man, 

That I may question thee, and do thou answer me! 
Where wert thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare it now, if thou hast insight! 

Dost know who fixed the limits of the universe, 

And who stretched over it the measuring line? 

Dost know on what its base was firmly sunk, 

And who did put in place its cornerstone? 

When morning stars sang hymns of praise together 
And all the sons of God did shout for joy? 

Dost know who hemmed the ocean in with doors 
When it burst forth as from a mother’s womb? 
When I made darkening clouds its covering 

And purple density its swaddling band ? 

When I imposed upon it my decree 

And shut it in behind barriers and doors 

And said: Thus far shalt come but, ah! no farther! 
Here shall the tumult of thy waves be stayed! 


In a panorama of stupendous magnificence, in language of 
such majestic grandeur that it will ever defy the art of the transla- 
tor, the Lord unrolls before the eyes of Job the wonders of cre- 
ation and leaves him to draw the inevitable inference: What is man 
that thou are mindful of him, and the son of man that thou visitest 
him? Man is dethroned, and is made to feel his littleness. Why 
should his own personal joys or pains seem so important to him 
when he considers that he is less than a fleeting atom in a boundless 
universe? Resignation! That is offered to the revolting spirit 
of Job as a balm to bring surcease from sorrow. 

But there is far more in the vision of God. By the manifes- 
tation of his presence the Lord convinces Job that he is not un- 
mindful of his sufferings, that he cares for him, that he loves him, 
that he is his God. And what are all material losses compared to 
the inexpressibly precious boon that the Almighty is his! “Even 
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though my flesh and my heart fail, thou, God, art the strength of 
my soul and my portion forever!’ Even though he does not un- 
derstand why the righteous suffer, he is now lifted up into a sphere 
where there is peace that passeth all understanding. Here is more 
than helpless resignation; here is the peace of a heart that has 
found its resting place in God. 

Furthermore, since his God, the living God, is not a God of 
the dead but of the living, the hope begins to dawn in his soul, the 
comforting Love, that he too, by virtue of his connection with God, 
will share immortality and, like God, will live forever. Even 
though he die tomorrow on the ash-heap, he feels that he has a 
future before him. Once before, in an inspired moment, he has 
expressed this conviction: 


Oh, how I wish that these my words were written, 
That they could be inscribed upon a scroll! 

That with a pen of iron or of lead 

They would be hewn into the rock forever ! 

And still I know, my Vindicator liveth 

And will hereafter rise upon the dust. 

When this my skin shall all be torn away, 

And I have lost all flesh,—I shall see God! 
Whom I shall see coming to take my part, 

My eyes shall then behold him unestranged ! 


It is not possible to read into this passage the New Testament 
doctrine of the bodily resurrection of the dead, as Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Luther, and many others have done. But hope of a future 
vindication in a life beyond death, is plainly expressed here. It 
was only a fleeting glance; for one swift moment only Job’s long- 
ing eyes succeeded to penetrate the dark veil hiding from the people 
of God in the Old Testament the glories of eternity. But in this 
one moment of mental exaltation, when the faith of the servant of 
God rose to triumphant heights, the sphere was pointed out to him 
where he would find the ultimate solution of the problem of life’s 
sufferings. 

We said that the Jahveh-speeches. emphasize the insignificance 
of man. That is one aspect of the situation. But there is equal 
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justification for the complementary view, namely, that man living 
and enduring for the accomplishment of divine purposes is a most 
important factor in the world-plan of the Almighty. And never 
is man greater than when suffering for God. Job did not under- 
stand it. Hedid not understand that every individual life is closely 
connected with the world-history and the world-plan of God. A 
terrible combat is going on in this world between the powers of the 
Good and the powers of the Evil. And in no other way can this 
combat result in the victory of the Good than by exposing it to the 
attacks of the Evil, so that it may prove its supremacy, bring about 
the downfall of the Evil and, insofar as it still is contaminated with 
evil, may be purified in the fires of tribulation. 

Job’s experience is a part of that great conflict between God 
and Satan, forming the dominant theme pervading the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God and ending with the victory of God. 
And Job’s victory is a prophecy of that final judgment over the 
world, when the Prince of Darkness shall be utterly cast out. For 
this reason the church has ever regarded the sufferings of Job asa 
type of the passion of our Lord. Behind the wonderful imagery 
of the Book of Job, the turbulence of its dialogue, its fears and 
hopes and lamentations,—there, in the background, the sombre 
shadow of the Cross appears, the Cross of Christ, in which faith 
will find the solution of the mystery of every cross ever borne by 
the martyrs and servants of God. 


WHAT IS GERMAN CHRISTIANITY? 


CHARLES M. JACOBS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE whole religious world is following with intense interest the 

present developments in the Evangelical church in Germany. 

They are a matter of especial interest to Lutherans, because the 
church is overwhelmingly of Lutheran origin. 

These developments have to do primarily with the relation of 
the church to the third Reich, the new state which Adolf Hitler and 
his followers have created. In this new state every activity of the 
individual is to be subordinated to the service of the state itself, 
and every organization is to be required not only to conform to the 
state policies, but to support and further them. 

The absorption of the church into this kind of governmental 
scheme has presented serious difficulties and has met with strong 
opposition. The party in the church that has advocated complete 
absorption has taken the name of ‘German Christian.” It is in 
virtual control of the church organization. Within this party there 
have been wide differences of opinion on many points, especially 
concerning doctrine. The American press has given prominence 
to the utterances of some of the more radical members of the party, 
but has had little to say about the beliefs of the majority. 

The two documents here translated are recent utterances from 
German Christian circles and represent the ideas of the conserva- 
tive majority. The first is a set of twenty-eight theses, adopted 
early in December, 1933, by the Synod of the Church of Saxony, 
and thereby made the official action of the Saxon church. A few 
days later (December 15) they were also adopted by the Church of 
Schleswig-Holstein. On December 31, Dr. Kinder, of Kiel, the 
“leader” of the German-Christian movement, declared them to be 
the platform of the movement. The second document is not offi- 
cial. It is a statement issued at Berlin, on Christmas Day, 1933, 
and signed by eight theologians, four of whom are professors of 
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theology. They are translated from Junge Kirche, a magazine 
that is not in sympathy with the movement. They are published 
without comment, though the translator cannot refrain from re- 
marking that obsession with any one idea has a queer way of dis- 
torting the minds even of clear-sighted and straight-thinking men. 


A 
THE TWENTY-EIGHT THESES 


I CHURCH AND STATE 


1. The German Evangelical church exists in the state. It cannot lead 
an obscure life (ein Winkeldasein) alongside the state as those desire who are 
hostile to Christianity. It cannot persist in a neutral attitude toward the 
state, as is desired by the circles which regard the National-socialist state with 
distrust. It cannot be a church above the state, as were the old state churches. 
Only as a church in the state is it a church of the people. Thus Luther’s 
original ideals of church and state are realized. 

2. The Lutheran church, because of its connection with the people can- 
not assume a concordat-relation to the National-socialist state. As a church 
of the people it has confidence in this state. Only he can be leader of the 
church who possesses the confidence of the leadership of the state. The state 
grants the church support (Forderung) and liberty of action; for church and 
state belong together as the two great institutional forces of a people. Their 
relation is one of confidence, not of treaty. . 

3. The church of the people acknowledges blood and race, because the 
people is a community of blood and essence (W esensgemeinschaft). Therefore 
only he can be a member of the church who is, by the law of the state, a mem- 
ber of the people. Only he can hold office in the church of the people who 
can be an official according to the law of the state. 

4. “Church of the people” does not mean the exclusion of Christians 
of another race from Word and Sacrament and from the great Christian 
communion of faith. The Christian of another race is not a Christian of a 
lower rank, but a Christian of another kind. Thus the church of the people 
is serious in the belief that the Christian church does not yet live in the per- 
fection of divine eternity, but is bound to the ordinances that God has given 
for this life. 

5. Because the church of the German people holds race to be of God’s 
creation, it recognizes the demand to keep the race pure and sound as a com- 
mand of God. It regards marriage between members of different races as an 
offense against God’s will. 
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II THE MESSAGE OF THE CHURCH 


6. God claims the whole man. The message of the church aims at 
placing man under the will of God. 

7. As the church of Jesus Christ it has the especial task of proclaiming 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the German man, who has been created by God 
as a German. 

8. Gospel of Jesus Christ means that God is our Lord and Father, that 
this God reveals himself in Jesus Christ, and that we men find the way to the 
Father only through Jesus Christ. To this message the church is bound. 

9. God sets man in the institutions of family, people, and state. There- 
fore, in the claim of the National-socialist state to be a total state, the church 
of the people recognizes the call of God to family, people, and state. 


III THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CHURCH 


10. The foundations of the church are Bible and Confession. The 
Bible contains the message of and about Christ; the Confession bears testi- 
mony to the message of and about Christ. 

11. The decisive revelation of God is Jesus Christ; the record of this 
revelation is the New Testament. Therefore it has normative significance 
for the whole message of the church. 

12. The Old Testament has not equal value. The specific morality and 
religion of the Jewish people has been surpassed. The Old Testament con- 
tinues to be important, because it contains a tradition of the history and the 
downfall of a people which, despite God’s revelation, separated itself again 
and again from him. The prophets, who were bound to God, show us all, by 
the example of this people, that the attitude of a nation to God is decisive of 
its fate in history. 

13. Inthe Old Testament, then, we learn of the Jews’ falling away from 
God and of their sin in so doing. This sin is evident to all the world in the 
crucifixion of Jesus. From that time the curse of God rests on this people to 
the present day. At the same time, we see in the Old Testament the first rays 
of God’s love, which reveals itself finally in Jesus Christ. Because of these 
things that we learn in the Old Testament, the people’s church cannot give 
it up. 

14. In the Augsburg Confession and the other confessional writings of 
the German Reformers witness is borne to the content of the Christian mes- 
sage. Through these confessions we are connected in faith with our fathers. 
A church without a confession would be like a state without constitution and 
law. 

15. A confession is always bound to a definite time and its questions. 
Definite questions, to which the confessions of the fathers make answer, no 
longer exist for us today. Definite questions, however, to which the confes- 
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sions of the fathers could not yet make answer, are put to us today. We 
therefore endeavor to find, from the confessions of the fathers, an answer 
to the questions of our time, in accord with the confessions. Not back to the 
faith of the fathers, but forward in the faith of the fathers! 


IV THE WAY OF THE CHURCH 


16. The people’s church is opposed to liberalism. Liberalism destroys 
faith in Christ because it sees in him only a man. It knows Jesus only as the 
proclaimer of a lofty morality or as an heroic personality. It puts human 
reason above God. To us Jesus Christ is God’s Son, his appearance the 
miracle of history. 

17. The people’s church is equally opposed to a new orthodoxy. This 
orthodoxy, by its rigidity of dogma, closes the way to Christ for the man who 
is striving and seeking and hinders a vital proclamation of the Gospel. 

18. The people’s church is also opposed, however, to the attempts to 
replace faith in Christ with a religion formed out of the experience of the 
race. All religion, as a seeking and asking after God, shows racial differences. 
But Jesus Christ, in his marvelous Person, is the fulfilment of all the longing, 
questioning, and surmising that lives in the human soul. The controversy 
whether Jesus was Jew or Aryan does not reach the nature of Jesus at all. 
Jesus is not the representative of a kind of humanity, but unveils to us, in his 
Person, the nature of God. 

19. The religion of the German people can, therefore, be only a Chris- 
tian religion. Christianity has different expressions in different races and 
peoples. Therefore we strive to realize a German Christianity. 

20. This German Christianity we find incorporated in Martin Luther. 
We perceive in Luther’s Reformation the outbreak of a German faith in 
Christ. German Christianity is Lutheranism. As German Lutherans we are 
altogether Germans and altogether Christians. 

21. At the present time things about men are maintained on all sides 
that are deceptive. It is deception to maintain that man has no responsibility 
to God and therefore no guilt before him. It is deception to maintain that 
man can overcome fate and death by his own power. It is deception to main- 
tain that man is able to save himself. 

22. Attachment to sin, the compulsion of fate, the power of death are 
overcome only in faith on Jesus Christ. Through him we obtain forgiveness 
of guilt, attachment to God, eternal life. 

23. This does not declare the debasement of man, but only a sober 
judgment upon man. His nobility is attachment to God, which is bestowed 
on him anew through Jesus Christ. 

24. This is the Christian message of salvation which the man of all 
times and peoples needs. Salvation is firmly grounded in the Cross and 
Resurrection of Jesus. 
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25. This message, which takes the real God and the real man with equal 
seriousness, hinders the return to materialism and liberalism by the byway of 
religion. 

26. A faith in Christ that does not lead to action is worthless in a 
people’s church. The action of faith in Christ is decisive battle against all 
evil and bold determination to serve and sacrifice. 

27. Therefore the people’s church understands by positive Christianity 
faith in Christ, salvation through Christ, action by Christ (aus Christus). 

28. This German Christianity forms the only basis on which German 
men can unite in faith. 


B 


A GERMAN-CHRISTIAN CONFESSION OF FAITH 


I HOLY SCRIPTURE 


The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are for us a testi- 
mony of the living God, in the severity of the Law and the grace of the 
Gospel. 

The Old Testament continues to serve the Christian of today as a disci- 
pline and a preparation for the reception of Jesus Christ in faith. It preaches 
the worship of the one God, who has made heaven and earth; it preaches the 
holiness of God’s wrath and God’s mercy; it preaches the living activity of 
God in the history of peoples and men. It shows by historical examples of 
people and individuals that sin is the ruin of peoples and of men; but it also 
shows that God grants favor and aid to the repentant sinner. Nevertheless, 
all that it says can be rightly understood only in the light of the New Testa- 
ment. Only insofar as it is confirmed and explained by the New Testament, 
has it authority to bind the conscience of a Christian. 

The New Testament presents the word of and about Jesus Christ to 
Christians of all peoples and times with an authority that does not pass away. 
Only in the New Testament are Law and Gospel so unveiled to faith that 
they accomplish that whereunto God has sent them. It is the book of the 
Christian church in a unique sense. 

The translation of the two Testaments by Martin Luther has overcome 
for us the foreign element that arises out of their origin in other peoples and 
times. With its bold freedom, it is a gift of the living God to our German 
people, a proclamation of the divine revelation in our language and the world 
of our history. 


II JESUS CHRIST 


For the mystery of Jesus Christ, we have no other word than that of the 
Catechism: “He is true God and true man.” In his divinity, he stands before 
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us as the Lord, who calls us to repentance and grants us forgiveness. In his 
humanity, he stands before us as the beginner of a new humanity, whom God 
has made perfect through suffering obedience; as the one whom God has 
given over to death and awakened to life. In his entire, incomprehensible 
God-manhood, he stands before us as the divine truth and love itself, pro- 
ducing reconciliation and bestowing eternal life. We do not wish to explain 
this mystery ; we desire nothing except to worship him in faith and so, in him, 
from him and through him, to become children of God, in the power and 
liberty of the Holy Spirit. 

We are glad for every man who sees in the suffering obedience of Jesus 
the depths of heroic manliness. We are glad for every man who is inwardly 
gripped by the inexorable severity of his commandments and the unsearchable 
love of the service he has rendered. We would help all these men, so that 
their merely human reverence for the figure of Jesus may become, through 
God, a way to the faith which confesses, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” 


III OUR GERMAN PEOPLE 


God is Creator and Lord of all men. He has given to every people its 
special nature and its special mission. Therefore we Germans can praise him 
as our God and our Creator. In the nature which he has given us Germans 
with our blood, in the missions which he has imposed upon us Germans in 
history, he inwardly proves himself to us to be the source of all life and the 
spring of all that is good. We cannot remember the history of our people or 
the figures of our fathers without thankfully rejoicing that God has made us 
Germans and nothing else. It is our sacred duty to honor our Creator by 
remaining true to our nature, our honor, and our mission and by letting them 
work on in human history in German children. 

We know, therefore, that all peoples are subject to the necessity and the 
curse of earthly happenings that are shot through and through with sin. We 
observe in ourselves the part that our people has in human perversity of will. 
But, for the same reason, we also know that God has blessed and blesses our 
nature and our powers. We take the great deeds and achievements of our 
people for a visible sign that God will use us in the future also as an instru- 
ment of his activity in history. It is for us a sacred duty by God’s power to 
overcome, ever and again, the perversity that is in our nature. The more we 
do that, the more will German nature become that for which God has destined 
it, and the German mission will fulfil itself. 


IV OUR GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH 


As church of Jesus Christ, our German Evangelical church would pro- 
claim the Holy Gospel and unite all who hear it in a communion of faith and 
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love. As church of Jesus Christ, our German Evangelical church is under 
the divine Word, which is for it judgment and grace and life. It guards the 
confession of the Reformers as a testimony to the divine Word, given it by 
God. Its message and its service are genuine, only insofar as they are pro- 
claimed and rendered in the discipline of the obedience of faith and in fidelity 
to the truth of the divine Word, testified by the Reformers. 

As an institution (Ordnung) in the life of the German people, our 
Evangelical church is a discipline and education of the German men whom 
it embraces, preparing them for faith in the Gospel. For the sake of love to 
Jesus Christ, it is forced to take this place and this task as seriously and as 
sacredly as possible. It has to be for German men the home of the soul and 
it has to interpret the divine Word to German men in such wise that they 
understand that it is spoken to them. It can render this service, according to 
the conditions of historical action that obtain in all peoples-churches, only 
when it is carried on, and led by German men. 

The German Evangelical church also welcomes, as hearers of its message 
and members of its sacramental communion, non-German men living in its 
confines, to whom a church-institution carried on and organized by German 
men is a service and a help. The German Evangelical church recognizes all 
Christians, German and non-German without distinction, as true members 
of the one Body of Christ. It knows that, with all Christians, of all peoples, 
and times, it calls upon one God and Father of us all. But it cannot bestow 
the character of Germans (Deutschheit) upon non-Germans who live in its 
confines and are embraced in its preaching and in the communion of its sacra- 
ments. 


V CHURCH AND STATE 


Evangelical faith includes readiness to look again and again into the real- 
ity of people and state, and to allow itself to be shown anew, in a new hour, the 
way that God commands it to go. We can today expect true guidance of the 
church in the reality of people and state only from those who recognize in the 
National-socialist movement a new form of German life, binding upon all 
Germans. In this sense, to be a National-socialist and to be a German mean 
to us the same thing. 

Evangelical faith knows that one can serve God and his kingdom in 
every calling. We see in the men of the National-socialist state God’s instru- 
ments and servants in the renewal of our German, Christian institutional life. 
Our German Evangelical church, in the special service that is imposed upon 
it, stands in the same circle of German life with these men. By working 
together with them, in relations of confidence, at the task of rebuilding, it 
surrenders a false existence of its own and gains the height of service which 
God alone grants it. 


WHERE DO WE STAND? 


MARTIN SCHROEDER 
Bloomfield, Nebraska 


ITH every passing day, as we watch the church war in Ger- 

many, the question forces itself more and more upon us, on 
which side would we be in case the issue took form in this country. 

While we as a church are not interested in politics, we are 
very deeply concerned about the correct relation of our church to 
the state. For the first time perhaps in history has Lutheran 
teaching on that point been put to a test. The very revolt in Ger- 
many shows that it is found wanting. Our brethren’s problem 
across the ocean is our problem. Principles are involved which 
touch upon the very foundations of Christianity. To silence the 
matter down will not do. The issue is, morally speaking, actually 
with us and there is no chance of shaking loose. Observing Amer- 
ican Christianity as a whole leaves the unmistakable impression 
that a test of first magnitude is in the offing for our church. Are 
we prepared to give an answer, an answer as straightforward and 
without equivocation as Luther gave at Worms? Brethren, where 
do we stand? 


I 


To members of the United Lutheran Church the answer 
should be found in its history as recorded in official publications. 
Let us take a dispassionate look at the facts. 

Much as the Lutheran church in Germany, so we over here, 
in keeping with this traditional attitude, are, as a church, little 
known as a socially aggressive denomination. Yet, as the U. L. C. 
A. group we have perhaps gone further in social interests than 
other divisions of the Lutheran church. The Handbook of Informa- 
tion on the Social Work of the Churches, published by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, bears out the statement. 
Of the fifty-one pronouncements on social issues by seventeen 
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leading Protestant bodies, recorded in the 1930 publication, just 
one is credited to a Lutheran branch, and that to us, the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Several reasons account for that otherwise general hands-off 
policy. One is the emphasis upon “preaching the simple gospel,” 
and leaving it to individuals to apply the same in their lives as they 
may see fit. A second cause is the cultivated fear complex of over- 
stepping the church’s jurisdiction by taking a hand in solving social 
or economic maladjustments. A further motive is found in the 
fact that our church has placed great importance upon conducting 
inner missions in behalf of orphans, the aged, the helpless, the sick, 
besides city and seaport missions of various descriptions. 

Another illustration of our hesitating attitude is given in the 
answer addressed to the Lord’s Day Alliance upon their application 
to be named as the representative of the United Lutheran Church 
within the sphere of the Alliance’s activity. The officers of the 
executive board were appointed to investigate the principles, pur- 
poses, and methods of the Alliance and to report. Upon recom- 
mendation of these officers the general body declined to grant the 
request, chiefly on account of the legalistic methods of the organi- 
zation and the involved intrusion of the church upon the sphere of 
the state.” 

This policy in regard to ethical problems of the state virtually 
denies man’s identity as citizen and Christian. Our theoretical in- 
flexibility cuts the individual life into halves, the one serving the 
state and the other God. The freedom of conscience, of which so 
much has been made since the days of the Diet of Speyer in 1529, 
is practically ignored by the exponents of strict separation. State- 
ments covering this point are so much alike that when you have 
read one, you have read all. One citation from The Lutheran will 
suffice: 


The Lutheran confessions stand for the complete separation of the 
Church and State. Both church and state are two distinct independent do- 
mains. The former is concerned about man’s relation to God; the latter about 
the citizen’s place in the commonwealth and his relation to the government. ... 


1 U.L.C. A. Convention Minutes 1920, p. 86. 
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Church and state are wholly diverse and therefore they cannot conflict, 
provided, neither encroaches upon the other within its rightful sphere.... 
Not only Mennonites and Quakers but humanitarians in general show a de- 
plorable ignorance of the State and of its divine mission and function.... 

The Sermon on the Mount, which is the rule of life for the Christian and 
the Church, cannot be made the rule for the state.” 


In line with this way of thinking we have official declarations 
testifying concerning moral and religious implications of the allied 
victory in 1918. From the authorized agents of our church we 
learn that their “hearts are deeply moved with joy because our 
arms have succeeded in overthrowing autocracy, opening up the 
way for a larger liberty, and are ready to oppose all anarchy among 
the people of Europe.’* Again we read, that they “rejoice at the 
momentous tidings that . . . autocracy is overthrown, lust for 
empire punished, and the people of the world made more free, and 
that we give praise to Almighty God for the victory which He 
granted our arms. ...”* Here follows another group of para- 
graphs, profusely patriotic, emphasizing that there can be no final 
unity of mankind apart from the teachings of Jesus, and that the 
church is a distinct divine institution and the living organism of 
believers.” 

Of course it is with mixed feelings that we re-read those 
words, as we must, in the light of fifteen years of post-war ex- 
perience. Ina way those words are excusable; they were written 
under the immediate emotional effect of the armistice and the 
smokescreens of propaganda had not yet blown over. The state- 
ments, however, are open to criticism when one considers that the 
drafters must have been unaware of a rushing mighty wind and a 
voice outside: “Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 

Weare aware of the paradoxes, at least ina measure. Forces 
are at work among us which are only too anxious to remove ap- 
parent contradictions. For this reason queer situations may arise 


2 The Lutheran, Aug. 29, 1929, pp. 9-10. 

3 U.L. C. A. Convention Minutes of 1918, p. 9. 
4 Ibid. p. 9. 

5 Ibid., p. 10. 
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at times. One can read in one and the same issue of The Lutheran’ 
on two successive pages, first, that the social gospel is dangerous to 
Christianity everywhere, and second, the ecumenical principles 
advocated by the Second Lutheran World Convention in Copen- 
hagen, 1929, which call upon all Lutheran church bodies to exer- 
cise more intensive activity in the solution of the social problems 
of the present day in order that thereby practical Christianity in 
the evangelical sense may be manifested in every sphere of practi- 
cal living. 

The same spirit speaks out of an editorial in which this con- 
clusion is reached: “It is both proper and necessary that we shall 
so plan our work as to prove to a world bewildered by false leaders 
that the Church is the trusted steward of our good and gracious 
heavenly Father’s merciful will. Let us pray that we may not be 
found wanting in a day of great opportunity.”” To which we 
must say Amen. Let however a problem of this bewildered world 
be brought to the attention of the church at large, and the trail of 
the red herring of the separation of church and state brings the 
advance upon the problem to a full stop. The effect of this atti- 
tude goes so far that even the publication of conflicting ideas on 
bewildering problems is kept out of our most widely read publica- 
tion by official decree.* 

Nevertheless, the interaction of an increasing sentiment that 
our confessions may be called upon as witnesses, but not as judges,” 
on the one hand, and the official attitude on the other can not be 
indefinitely one of disagreement. Forces that break down an oc- 
casionally misunderstood veneration of our justly revered forbears 
are given more than a passing glance of recognition. That the 
leaven of open discussion of fundamental but unsettled issues is 
working will be shown in the chapter that follows. 


II 
When our United Lutheran Church in America met for the 


August 8, 1929, pp. 2 and 3. 

The Lutheran, Sept. 3, 1931, p. 14. 

U. L. C. A. Convention Minutes of 1920, p. 492, 
The Lutheran Church Quarterly, Oct. 1932, p. 352. 
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first time in convention in 1918 in Chicago, the advocates of prohi- 
bition enforcement made their claims of social responsibility known 
to such an extent that a respective committee was placed upon the 
list of appointive administrative agencies. In matters of prohibi- 
tion and temperance the Lutheran church has always taken a 
rational attitude. The appearance, therefore, of a prohibition 
committee, and the utter ignoring of all other social problems 
caused at the following convention, 1920, in Washington, D. C., 
that the temperance committee was transformed into the “Commit- 
tee on Moral and Social Welfare.” 

In fact, it was the committee’s own sense of insufficiency that 
led to the change which was made for the good of greater service. 
In their report to the convention they stated that 


The church is set by divine appointment in the midst of society. The 
positive diffusion of Christian influence throughout the community life is an 
essential part of Christian endeavor. . . . The church of today must know 
its own age, the conditions which confront humanity not only as individuals 
but in community, national and world groups, the currents of thought sweep- 
ing through the world and influencing its conduct. . . . It is not sufficient to 
preach sin and grace in the abstract; it must be prepared to meet evil in its 
concrete, definitely organized forms. It dare not be ignorant of the great 
moral, social and industrial movements, which from time to time develop into 
issues of national and worldwide significance. . . 

This broad conception of the church’s social responsibility—its Social 
Mission—is particularly important for the American Lutheran Church at the 
present moment as its European background becomes less and less distinct, 
and as it realizes more and more clearly its responsibility and opportunity, not 
only for its own membership, but for the community and the entire people.”° 


The program of work resulting from these premises included 
the careful and thorough study of current moral, social and indus- 
trial problems and issues, as for instance, temperance, marriage, 
divorce, Sunday observance, social purity, industrial problems, city 
and rural problems, immigration, amusements, and Christian citi- 
zenship.”™* 

The road was now opened for considering more thoroughly 


10 U.L.C. A. Convention Minutes of 1920, p. 478. 
11 Ibid., p. 479. 
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the application of the gospel in social reconstruction. The new 
committee brought an extensive report to the 1924 convention, 
meeting again in Chicago. They had made a complete survey of 
the social agencies elsewhere and the possibilities for the United 
Lutheran Church in the field of social service. The report was 
conservative in temper and did not commit the church to any drastic 
steps. From all the lines of approach suggested in this report the 
item of war and peace is here selected to illustrate our church’s 
changing attitude in its relation to society. 

The committee in question had worked so well that early dur- 
ing the convention year they were able to publish excerpts of their 
report in The Lutheran. ‘The matter was widely studied and ac- 
cepted in general, except the pronouncements on war and peace. 
Before long a storm of criticism was raging through the pages of 
our weekly. Ambiguity, dogmatism, reaction, were the charges 
implied and stated in the published missiles. And why? Because, 
while on the one hand the committee stated clearly the issue at 
stake, it gave no solution, but rather quoted the Augsburg Confes- 
sion to cover alleged inconsistencies. The report on that point 
read, 


We believe that the time has come when it is necessary to stress the fact 
that nationalism and internationalism are not mutually exclusive terms, that 
patriotism and the love of other nations and races are complementary, that 
the processes employed by and within the nation to secure justice, peace and 
stability must be employed in an ever-increasing measure in the intercourse 
between nations, that the arbitrament of arms must yield in an ever larger 
degree to the arbitrament of reason, of law and of Christian love, and that to 
this end Christian citizens are pledged as such to exert every effort, through 
the establishment of some effective agency, to further justice and good will in 
their own country and in the commonwealth of nations. We believe that the 
Lutheran World Convention can contribute materially to the furtherance of 
world peace and petition it to consider this problem. 

Holding these fundamental principles we recognize the fact that sin is 
still in the world and that nations might be unwarrantably incited to attack 
and invade our nation and therefore we believe that in accordance with the 
teaching of Article XVI of the Augsburg Confession and Article I of the 
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Constitution of the United States, Christians may engage in just war and act 
as soldiers.” 


This seeming attempt to please both the supporters of armed 
force as well as those of peaceful arbitration was water on the 
pacifists’ mill. Upon its publication the open letter department of 
The Lutheran began to be filled with dissenting opinions. From 
that time on there has been considerable tight rope walking in the 
attempt to balance the demand for practical straightforwardness 
with the traditional attitude. Just a few of those utterances can 
be quoted here. 


What it (the committee’s report) does not answer is, what wars are just. . . . 
Nor does it give me any answer to the question what my duty is as a citizen 
if I am persuaded that the war in which my country is engaged is not a just 


one? ... Again, are we justified in making the Church places to recruit, to 
raise war loans, to foster the fighting spirit, and thus to bless and glorify 
war? ... I can conceive of Christ ministering to those who suffer the rav- 


ages of war; I can not think of Him as fostering the war spirit, inciting to 
war or blessing it. Is my experience on this a perverted one that needs cor- 
rection? If it is not, ought I not to come out clear and strong in the name 
of my Master and say what I feel about this utter incompatibility of war with 
Christ? Ought a church which claims to be his witness give an equivocal 
deliverance on this? . ..I fail to see this incompatibility of war with the 
spirit of Christ emphasized in the report of the committee, and, unless it can 
be done, I, for one, wish, in the interests of world evangelism, that no de- 
liverance would be made by the United Lutheran Church rather than one that 
fails to stress what is to me the most essential side.** 


Another, speaking for the younger generation, expresses 
great disappointment, “if not our disgust, at such a hopelessly reac- 
tionary attitude.” He fails to see “why we should insist on being 
guided in matters of burning present-day interest on the question 
of modern war by that document of by-gone days.”* This cor- 
respondent cites a few examples of anti-war actions taken by Lu- 
theran organizations, and his last few paragraphs bear repeating, 


12 U.L. C. A. Convention Minutes of 1924, p. 275. 
13. The Lutheran, Aug. 14, 1924, p. 21. 
14 Ibid., p. 21. 
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as they represent in a brief space a picture of the state of mind of 
youth and maturity, and also the methods used. 


In the July 10th issue of The Lutheran we see an account of the Luther 
League convention of New York State, but we are greatly disappointed to 
see no reference to the highly commendable action which that body of younger 
Lutherans took on the war question. That readers of The Lutheran may find 
this record, we desire to call attention to a most significant communication 
from a young Lutheran of that state which appears in The Christian Century 
of the same date. Fearing that some may not have access to that religious 
weekly, we take the liberty of quoting a few sentences from that letter. Says 
this young Brooklynite: ‘I want to add one more note to the swelling volume 
of the anti-war chorus. I am particularly happy about this note because it 
was struck by a body of Lutherans. The Lutherans have not been noted for 
their willingness to come to grips with issues such as this. But there again it 
is the youth who are leading the way.’ He had his resolution finally pre- 
sented to the convention over the protest of the steering committee, as ‘I 
wanted to see what our young people would do with it.’ One knew to begin 
with that none, or very few of them, had been led to face the issue, for our 
Lutheran ministers, with rare exceptions, are extremely conservative on this 
point—as on most social applications of Christianity.’ He closed his letter 
by saying that three ministers tried to squelch the resolution, but many of the 
young lay-delegates waxed hot in its favor, and it prevailed over the clerical 
protest. 

As we read such indictments of our church’s policy at the hands of our 
youth, we are led to wonder if there might be any connection between her an- 
nounced hostility to a social program and the failure of many of our men to 
respond to a program which does not challenge the support that it might ex- 
pect, if such pressing interests were not neglected? 

May we be expecting too much to hope that at the approaching conven- 
tion of our church here in Chicago a different view may be taken of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Church towards the great military and social questions 
of the day? 


The debate did not come to a conclusion with the adoption of 
the committee’s resolution by our convention. After the days in 
Chicago the argument was again carried into the pages of The 
Lutheran. <A few lines from the pen of a veteran college execu- 
tive will show that those with exceptionally wide experience in the 
service of our church are just as much imbued with this sense of 
responsibility toward social and moral issues as that younger set 
who never were friends with immutable worship of the past: 
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It seems to me that the Church today should not only stress the economic, 
the financial, and the commercial causes which bring about war; it should 
warn against the abuse of patriotism and excessive nationalism. While it 
justly describes the deepest cause as sin it must not rest with this term without 
defining it and showing the forms in which this sin operates. 

I am still of the opinion that our Church made a mistake at Chicago and 
did not realize what it meant. It is not enough to cite the confessional state- 
ment. Such a statement must be historically interpreted and its principles 
must be elaborated rather than its language be repeated. We do harm to our 
Church by this injudicious and unexplained quotation of our confession. .. . 
I am coming to believe that India has a better conception of the Sermon on 
the Mount than we Western people have. . . . We have glorified the natural 
man with his self-defense and have forgotten the forgiving Christian who 
ought to follow the ideal of the meek Jesus and win the world through non- 
resistance and sacrifice. ... I deprecate any traditional hindrance that 
depreciates the great forward movement in the world, which rests upon a 
deeper appreciation and an effort at an application of the teachings of Jesus. 
I hope that some day you will give the readers of The Lutheran this side of 
the question and not consider yourself bound to justify a resolution which 
was passed in haste and will be repented at leisure.’® 


It may be added that at the time the resolution was up for dis- 
cussion, those presumably fearing for the safety of the Augsburg 
Confession had succeeded in limiting the time for deliberation to 
thirty minutes. Think it over: thirty minutes for the discussion 
of a cause that has sent millions into eternity before their time, and 
immeasurably has broken up homes and nations, with no profit to 
be shown anywhere.” It shows the fear and trembling with which 
the guardians of tradition approached the matter when it finally 
reached the floor. One highly respected doctor assured his as- 
sembled brethren that he would be “blamed if he would not fight 
like the dickens.”"* The Daily Lutheran gave its readers to under- 
stand that “though the delegates had looked forward to this ‘war 
and peace’ discussion, they were mostly glad when it was over 
without committing the church to any such drastic attitude toward 


15 The Lutheran, Jan. 1, 1925, p. 21. 

16 Secretary of War Dern, in his address on Armistice Day at the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, said, “There has been much dispute as to who won the war. The plain 
fact is that nobody won. Everybody lost.” 

17. The Daily Lutheran, Oct. 28, 1924, p. 1. 
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the state as some of the denominations have taken.”* It is evident 
that our church is cautious in setting down definite principles for 
guiding the conscience in matters relating to the state. 

In a group of “clear statements about war’ one member of 
the committee answered numerous criticisms. A few leading sen- 
tences will give the trend of thought in that article. 


There is a difference, therefore, between calling war sinful and thus 
making it improper for Christians to participate in it, and calling it inexpedi- 
ent. Until the better way shall be found, it will be right for a Christian to 
participate in a just war. War in itself does not essentially contradict the 
spirit of the Christian life. . . . We believe that the principle that a Chris- 
tian may engage in a just war is a sound principle. Furthermore, we believe 
that the Church can best serve the cause of international peace by taking a 
sane and unimpassioned view of the situation.?® 


With these deliberations in the press, as well as on the floor 
of the convention, our church has laid the foundation for a yet un- 
certain but bound to come program of various approaches to so- 
cial problems, chief among which is that of international amity 
and how to obtain and preserve it. As the greatest international 
body of justice-loving men and women our duty of spiritual leader- 
ship must be clear. How conservatives and progressives look 
upon the involved principles will be seen next from what follows. 


Ill 


The element most lacking in the present situation is that of cer- 
tainty. While on the one hand great and far-reaching principles 
are elaborated in the abstract, on the other hand the church de- 
clines to apply these principles to concrete cases. The inconsis- 
tency is disturbing to those seeking for light. There are for in- 
stance utterances in commemoration of epochal events of the 
reformation period. Nothing but superlatives are used in describ- 
ing religious freedom, particularly that of the conscience; but 
read of the same freedom as meant for today, and the one time holy 


18 Ibid., p. 2. 
19 The Lutheran, Sept. 4, 1924, pp. 5 and 6. 
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principle is hedged about, so as to make its original value seem 
ineffective. Consider the Diet of Speyer, 1529. It is spoken of in 
history chiefly as “the victory of the divine right of the freedom 
of conscience over the formal right of the majority, the right to 
obey God rather than men.”” A boxed editorial, breathing that 
spirit, appeared on the cover page of The Lutheran on the birthday 
anniversary of our reformer in 1927, culminating in these words: 


He (Luther) did demonstrate in himself and for all the generations that 
have lived since his day this fact:—-Where the consensus of traditions and 
social-civil laws degenerate into false teachings and wicked imperialism, the 
individual has that available by which he can discern right and wrong. In 
such cases he is justified in putting the individual in opposition to the group. 
Whatever confusion follows the exercise of the right of private judgment 
does not lessen the moral obligation to espouse truth in preference to error.”* 


Again we are moved to shout “Amen.” But when our periodi- 
cal faces an actual condition involving the principle in question, we 
find a change of heart. Protestantism’s declaration of indepen- 
dence of the conscience as guided by the Word of God comes in for 
an overhauling to fit the occasion. When the famous MacIntosh 
naturalization case was heard and citizenship denied the applicant, 
The Lutheran forgot all about the Diet of Speyer and the principles 
espoused, and reasoned in this way: 


Determination of fundamental relationships is not vested in an indi- 
vidual’s opinion. A citizen may oppose his nation’s entrance into war. He 
may use every atom of his influence to substitute negotiations for battle. 
But, the claim of final authority on the ground of private conscience is sur- 
rendered by the individual to the state. . . . Lutheranism in its confessional 
position relative to the Kingdom of God and to the extent of civil authority 
increasingly appears correct. . . . Citizenship in the state implies civic ob- 
ligations ; these the Augsburg Confession sets forth.?? 


Then follows the inevitable citation of the Sixteenth Article, 
and you feel like the sightseer caught in a London fog. “And 
darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 

20 Lutherischer Herold, Apr. 18, 1929, p. 5. 


21 The Lutheran, Nov. 10, 1927, p. 1. 
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To show that this kind of reasoning is but a sample of the 
general process of conventional Lutheran thinking, attention may 
be called to an editorial in the Luterischer Herold of May 27, 1926 
(p.8). Init the attempt is made “to learn from the authorities in 
the field of Christian ethics.” The Herold shows what it appar- 
ently supports as the truth, and little room is left for the reader’s 
imagination to decide what to do in case of war. The theories ad- 
vanced have, no doubt, the state-church background. While it is 
not the object of this article to promulgate one side or the other, 
one can not help being struck by the overwhelming evidence that 
the church as an interpreter of God’s law on earth desires to ad- 
here to a one time acceptable, but now outlived view of human 
society, and so makes out of the church a veritable defender of 
Satan’s court. 

The editorial reasons that there is such a thing as pagan war- 
fare in distinction to the divinely authorized Christian variety. 
The advice is given not to suspend one’s judgment on account of 
what statesmen and politicians may have to say, inasmuch as 


war in itself is a specific part of this sinful world, and is nothing but the 
shedding of blood. Between common killing by gangsters and deliberate 
aggressive warfare for purposes of subjecting a land and people there is no 
other difference than that the one is carried on by one or a few individuals, 
while the other is in the name of a nation or nations. For the former they 
erect gallows, but for the latter arches of triumph, which people build for 
themselves. The conquered people may not have had a chance to defend 
themselves. . . . To call such war just, noble, and good, or even to maintain 
that war is a part of healthy national development, is to ridicule our faith in 
the divine order of things. Cain’s fratricide was the beginning of the shed- 
ding of blood, but the Holy Scriptures do not call it a healthy element in the 
history of mankind, but place upon it the curse of God. 


Good. “Thou shalt not kill” is hereby accepted as the law of 
God. A divine law, whether discovered in the spiritual or natural 
world, is immutable, neither can it be revoked. Like the natural 
law of gravitation, any established spiritual law can work in only 
one given direction—except when taken for a review by special 
interests, of which the powers that be are a part. In spite of the 
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fact that a purely common sense appraisal of war shows that it is so 
horrible, so soul-killing, so inherently senseless and insane, that it 
is the most dreadful calamity that can possibly come upon any 
people, the editorial allows the authorities on Christian morals to 
go on, and argues, so to speak, the law of gravitation into working 
both up and down. “But now,” it cautions the reader, “there are 
exceptions.” Bang—closes the door on God’s categorical “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

After reading the climax of declaring war to be sin, the 
interpreters of the divine mind on human relations command a 
halt, as much as saying, beyond this theoretical concession we can 
not go. 


There are emergencies and therefore also emergency measures and 
obligations. The same divine law that forbids to kill your neighbor, com- 
mands killing as punishment, as the holy and just God shows in many places 
of Holy Writ. In order to protect life, liberty, justice and property of its 
citizens, the government must carry out its work with all severity. It is a 
sign of utter confusion when citizens criticize the powers that be for obeying 
God’s command in dealing out death. — 


Just for a moment let us look at this caustic “but now” on 
account of “the exceptions.” Do theologians realize that after 
accepting a divine axiom, and stating so, any kind of an intellectual 
“but” is absurd? It is Christ who can say, “Ye have heard that 
it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill . . . but I say 
unto you that whosoever is angry with his brother . . . shall be 
in danger of the judgment.” Christ’s “but I say’ is final and 
needs no elaboration if he is our authority. You remember the 
story of the rich fool. He had every thing well planned, when all 
of a sudden the “‘but God said unto him” spoiled his pretty scheme. 
And again Christ says, “But I receive not testimony from man: 
but these things I say, that ye might be saved.” Compare with 
these words the theologically produced “but there are emergencies,” 
and how flat and repelling such a reversal of the divine dictum 
must appear. 

There is no need to go any further in exhibiting the utter con- 
fusion created by Lutheran theologians and repeated by those who 
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are expected to do so, teaching a dualism that brings a hearty 
chuckle to any department of war. The world knows of our self- 
imposed “but,” playing into the hands of mongers of war, and 
treats us accordingly. Lloyd George is widely reported to have 
said, “The churches were to blame for the last war—no monarchs, 
rulers, militarists, but the churches. Had all the churches cried 
halt, this awful murder could not have gone on.” 
And a military man is quoted as saying: 


The trouble with you church people is that you are not willing to back 
up your theories with your life, or even with your property. When one of 
us military men believes in war he is willing to go to war and to be shot at. 
This you church people are not willing to do. Therein lies your great weak- 
ness. Whenever you are willing to pay the price of putting your principles 
into effect, then we military men will be obliged to retire. Our strength is 
due to your weakness (From an address by the Rt. Rev. G. A. Oldham, 
Albany, N. Y.). 


Another son of Mars addressed the church with fewer words 
on the same topic: “Your business is to make our business impos- 
sible.” Will the Lutheran clergy have a share in doing so? Will 
they be able, if war should come, to look their boys of military age, 
or any other boy, in the eye and say, ‘““As a Master’s servant, I did 
my best to prevent it’? 

There is hope. The sense of social responsibility, apart from 
existing charitable institutions, is felt more and more, and only for 
the dogmatic spirit that raises everlastingly the scare of theological 
bolshevism, our church would be much more in the van of spiritual 
and social reconstruction than it actually is. 


IV 


That progress is made in this respect may be gathered from 
an article appearing in this publication, in which Professor M. 
Hadwin Fischer of the Gettysburg Seminary strikes a new note 
for the readers of Lutheran publications.” By quoting parts 


23 The Holman Lecture on Article XVI of the Augsburg Confession, Gettysburg 
Seminary, May 1, 1928 (The Lutheran Church Quarterly, Vol. I, July 1928). 
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from the first and last paragraph, one may leave it to the imagina- 
tion to judge what the body of the 14,000 word lecture contains. 


The Augsburg Confession is the result of spiritual travail. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, Article XVI is the only article in the body of the confession 
that deals wholly with secular matters. The temper of the times called for 
keen, discriminating statements of the great doctrinal subjects around which 
the battle of the Reformation had waged. Consequently the article on civil 
affairs, though deemed necessary, was regarded as of minor importance. In 
recent years the rise of new and vital problems affecting church and state 
bids fair to recall the principles of the article for a new interpretation and 
evaluation. The response is in tones of that rugged virility which gave it life, 
and after the lapse of centuries Article XVI welcomes submission to new 
tests, conscious of its inherent soundness and its ability to make a contribu- 
tion to modern discussions in civil affairs. 


And from the conclusion: 


A Christian man must be positive. He can not neglect the state. His 
practice at the marketplace, the polls, and in the jury box speaks infinitely 
louder than hymned Te Deums or volumes of written professions. Church 
members and not the church must be the state. The church must permeate 
the citizens of the state with Christian principles and influence the state 
through the consciences of her members. At heart men are right. Most men 
crave divine leading, and in the last analysis they will reflect the voice of the 
church just as far as that voice can be heard. 

It may even be the duty of the church to appeal to the state in her corpo- 
rate capacity. . . . Some forget that men of the church have rights to opin- 
ions with the right to be heard whether they speak as individuals or as groups 
of individuals motivated by a single purpose. The very life of the state is 
made virile and fine by the criticisms of its best citizens. If it is important 
that ‘Government of the people, for the people, and by the people shall not 
perish from the earth,’ it is still more important that the character of the peo- 
ple shall be the response of the best that is human in this great experiment of 
democracy. 

The uneasiness about Article XVI is not merely in spots. 
From all over our church voices are heard asking for a new inter- 
pretation, so that a candidate for the ministry may accept it with- 
out mental reservations which may bring him in conflict with this 


purely political part of a religious confession. It is therefore not 
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surprising when we find that a constituent synod presented to our 
general body the following memorial, 


Be it resolved by the Alleghany Synod in Annual Convention in the 
Moxham Lutheran Church of Johnstown, Pa., May 24, 1928: That we 
hereby respectfully memorialize the United Lutheran Church at its Sixth 
Convention to give to the church at large an interpretation of the XVI Article 
of the Augsburg Confession with respect to the phrases, ‘To engage in just 
wars’ and ‘to serve as soldiers’ in the light of present day thought and condi- 
tions.** 


The memorial was referred to the Committee on Social and 
Moral Welfare, which two years later, in Milwaukee, reported in 
a spirit far different from that manifested at the 1924 convention 
where it was stated categorically that it is right to engage in just 
wars and serve as soldiers and from the subsequent editorial view 
that the individual has to surrender his conscience to the state.” 
From the committee’s answer, which covers several pages, the fol- 
lowing excerpts will serve to show the change of sentiment since 
the matter first came up in convention. 


The only questions which can arise are those suggested by the memorial 
under consideration. These are two: (1) Does the inclusion of the phrase “to 
engage in just wars’ and “to serve as soldiers’ among the duties owed the 
State commit our church irrevocably to the war-system as a means for settling 
international disputes? (2) Can the duty ‘to serve as soldiers’ continue to be 
regarded as a Christian duty, in view of the new conscience on war? . . 

With respect to the first question the answer is no: our Church is not 
committed by its Confession to the war-system as necessary in itself.?* 

According to the new viewpoint the confessional phrases in 
question were only used as illustrations of the method in which 
citizens of that day could help preserve the integrity of the state. 
It had then become the opinion of the committee that “‘under the 
providence of God and through the preaching of the gospel, the 
time must come when armed conflict will no longer be necessary to 
safeguard the integrity of the state.” 


24 U.L.C. A. Convention Minutes of 1928, p. 135. 
25 See page — of this article. 
26 U.L.C. A. Convention Minutes of 1930 p. 113. 
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The real problem for the committee seemed to arise with the 
answer to the second question, inasmuch as it has become in itself 
a matter of conscience, and therefore, “has ceased to be a matter 
on which the church can legislate with authority for the indi- 
vidual.”*” It is now interesting to note the radical change of atti- 
tude within the committee from that rigid, dogmatic, unyielding 
traditional viewpoint, considering the church ’and state as the sole 
arbiters of truth and justice, to the recognition of the worth of the 
individual. The report reads on that point: 


It (the church) can not coerce the conscience. When a Christian refuses 
to take up arms for conscientious reasons, the church is bound to respect his 
convictions. On the other hand, it has no right to condemn him who, for 
reasons which are no less conscientious, feels impelled under certain circum- 
stances to serve as a soldier. The only limiting circumstance is that the war 
be a ‘just’ war, that is, a war, which so far as the human reason and under- 
standing are able to discern, is waged in behalf of a just cause. . . . It is the 
State’s function to administer injustice in a sinful world, and to this end it 
bears the sword. In the use of the sword it is to be governed by the principle 
of legal justice, and in that sense it is possible to speak of a ‘just war.’® 


While this report can still be charged, as indeed it was, with 
ambiguity and the attempt to shield the interpretation by the fath- 
ers, its concessions to the present age are of great importance. A 
partial concession at least indicates the official recognition that the 
letter of Article XVI is not necessarily absolute in its portent. 
Perhaps the use of the term “legal justice” in connection with war 
may be ill-advised, as neither international law nor courts can be 
compared, at this point in the world’s history, in their function and 
effectiveness with the same institutions within a sovereign state 
or nation. No defendant would snap his fingers there in the face 
of the jury and walk out on them. Nevertheless, the process of 
sensitizing the collective conscience of the United Lutheran Church 
has become an evident fact, over against the indiscriminate vener- 
ation of a valuable but partly out-dated paragraph in an ancient 
document. 


27 = Ibid., p. 114. 
28 Ibid., pp. 114-15. 
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And now, what are the chances for the rank and file of the 
United Lutheran Church constituency to have whatever smoke- 
screen may yet be hanging over the issue removed? Will it be 
possible for us to have the spotlight of a Christ-centered, conse- 
crated theology turned upon the subject? Let us see. 


Vi 


In 1924 a conviction was expressed in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Social and Moral Welfare which called for the appoint- 
ment of another committee “to prepare a statement concerning the 
relations of church and state.” The relevant paragraph in the 
document reads, 


The spiritual life of the Church must contribute in such an unconscious 
and spontaneous way to the legal life of the nation as to produce the moral 
welfare of the State. We believe wholeheartedly in the separation of Church 
and State. We also believe wholeheartedly in the exercise of the franchise 
by Christian citizens as citizens who have the highest welfare of the state at 
heart. Consciously or unconsciously, the Christian must have, subscribe to 
and practice a Christian creed in civics. The State is groping for light on the 
subject of its sovereignty and its authority, its limitations and its reaches. 
Social experts are today approaching a solution of the problem from the legal, 
the economic, the socialistic and false ecclesiastical points of view. Have we 
nothing to add to the solution of the problem ??* 


Acknowledging these facts, the convention adopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 


We believe that the time has come when the United Lutheran Church 
should express itself clearly upon the relationship of Church and State, to 
offset false ideas and ideals, and, therefore, recommend that the United Lu- 
theran Church authorize the President thereof to appoint a committee which 
shall prepare a statement on this important subject.*° 


So much for the effort of the convention in 1924. Now, may 
the crowds please step aside and watch the committee in action. 
At the following biennial meeting, 1926, in Richmond, Va., two 


A. Convention Minutes of 1924, p. 269. 
A. 


ZOOL. C. 
30)50U. Exc. Conyention Minutes of 1924, p. 273. 
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lines in the minutes cover their work, stating that “the chairman 
of the committee reported progress, and the committee was con- 
tinued.’’** Two years later the convention was entirely silent on 
their work, and in 1930, the Milwaukee record reads that “the 
Committee on Church and State had no report to offer.” At the 
Philadelphia convention, when the matter came up during the last 
few hurried moments, the call for the committee’s report was 
answered through a gentleman in the front row by waving his arm 
from side to side, which being interpreted must have meant, “Not 
today.” The secretary made no record of the sign language. 
That, brethren, must be taken for the present as the official answer 
to an official request of ten years standing. One wonders whether 
the original committee, when they appended to their premises the 
subtle interrogation, “Have we nothing to add to the solution of 
the problem,” anticipated just this method of getting an answer. 
One wonders. 

What is at the bottom of this condition of uncertainty? It is 
the fact that our church has reached a fork in the road. The com- 
mittee knows it, and must be slow in making a deliverance which in 
importance and effect for generations to come can be likened to 
nothing less than the Sixteenth Article itself. It must become a 
milestone in the Lutheran process of clarifying God within. The 
committee is required to state in the language of the man in the 
street, without any “if,” “but,” or “provided,” to whom a Lutheran 
Christian belongs, to Christ or to Caesar; only an absolute will 
stand the test of history. If the Christian’s allegiance goes to the 
former, it will stand for a new declaration of independence, if to 
the latter it will mean the seal upon an abdication of “our high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” “No one can serve two masters.” 

The Protestant church in Germany is going through the pangs 
of a new birth. What the outcome will be no one can predict. 
Their conflict will be our conflict in the not too distant future; it 
will be forced upon us. “Have we nothing to add to the solution 
of the problem?” O masters of the sacred theology, pray, we ask 
you, tell us, Where do We Stand? 


31 U.L.C. A. Convention Minutes of 1926, p. 545. 
32 U.L.C. A. Convention Minutes of 1930, p. 599. 
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A Philosophy of Religion. By Ambrosius Czako, with a foreword by Nathaniel Mick- 
lem, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. London: H. R. Allenson, Ltd., 1933. 
xiv + 157 pages. $1.50. 


Dr. Czako follows in his philosophy of religion his own definition of a religious man. 
It is this: “A religious man is a man who cannot live without God.” He also adds his 
own to the many definitions of religion: “It is moral life on the basis of our dependence 
on God,” His standpoint is that religion is a necessity for normal men since only by it 
can they transcend limitations—evil and sin—and realize a moral and a spiritual life. 
Abstract thinking can not find God but man, living in a concrete world, of necessity 
affirms him. And then too the history of religions proves that man’s needs can not be 
met by a speculative abstraction but only by a concrete God—and such a God we have 
in Jesus Christ. This leads the author to discuss the differences among those who pro- 
fess to follow Christ—chiefly those between Catholicism and Protestantism. Having 
himself started as a Roman Catholic and then embraced Protestantism, he is yet free 
from the bitterness of the convert and gives in an objective way the religious values of 
each. In Greek Catholicism he seems to find least value. His definition of the essence 
of Christianity as “moral life lived in dependence on Jesus” he holds is best met by 
Quakerism. 

This may well raise two questions in the mind of the reader. One is, Is it a fact 
that the Quaker of the mystical type stresses the moral life chiefly? The other is, Is the 
view that limits Christianity to the moral life an expression of the essence of Christianity ? 
Must not the devotional life, which the author himself regards as the chief value of Roman 
Catholicism, also be regarded as of its essence? 

The author’s reply to Atheism, whether of the theoretical or practical type, is brief 
but forceful. His differentiation between the Philosophy of Religion which proceeds from 
man and his religious strivings to God, and Theology which starts with God and his 
revelation and comes to man does not apply to every form of Theology but only to the 
more dogmatic presentation of it. His definition of dogmas arrests attention: “Dogmas 
are the notions of the man who prays.” He finds the meaning of religion in prayer, 
sacrifice and worship. One need not agree with all the positions the author takes in 
order to acknowledge that the original line he follows in the discussion, and the thought- 
provoking form in which he states his conclusions, make the book a most interesting one. 
The Philosophy of Religion presented here entirely accords with the author’s view of the 
function of philosophy as stated in his Foreword: “Philosophy is not a hand-book provid- 
ing clear-cut and explicit instructions for the attainment of a given goal of action; philos- 
ophy is material offered to thinking men for their consideration. Its value lies not in 
its completeness but in its stimulus to thought.” 

Joun ABERLY 


Theism and the Scientific Spirit. By Walter Marshall Horton. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1933. xviii -+- 218 pages. Index. $2.00. 


Andrew D. White emphasized the dire evils to both science and theology arising 
from the conflict between them, maintained that the highest good came to theology be- 
cause of the victories of science in the warfare, and advised theologians to make their 
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adjustments to the findings of science with all possible speed. The volume before us, 
written by the able theist from the Graduate School of Theology at Oberlin, points a 
moral differing from that of Dr. White. It suggests that the adjustments of theology to 
new scientific theories be made, not so much with all possible speed, as with all possible 
care and discrimination. 

The book is a sequel to the author’s Theism and the Modern Mood. It chronicles 
some attempts to harmonize the perennial conflicts between theology and science, and in 
some cases sets forth the inner conflicts created by divided loyalties within the hearts of 
men who were upset intellectually or torn spiritually between their science and their 
faith. The book is intended to show the paths followed in the past in attempts to make 
the necessary adjustments between science and theology, particularly as it pertained to 
the existence and the nature of God. 

The method the author pursues is unique. In the chapter headed “God in the 
Copernican World” he sets forth Pascal and Spinoza as the two outstanding representa- 
tives of the directions thought took in one endeavor to harmonize science and theology. 
In the chapter headed “God in the Newtonian World” he contrasts Thomas Paine and 
Emmanuel Swedenborg, Deist against Mystic. In the chapter on “God in the Kantian 
World” he describes the ascending flight of philosophical idealism as it culminated in 
Fichte, and the sad reactions resulting therefrom. In the chapter on “God in the Darwin- 
ian World” he contrasts Romanes and Henry Drummond. In the final chapter on “Science 
and Theism Today,” which chapter he might as well have headed “God in the Einstein- 
ian World,” he sets forth the theism of Edouard LeRoy. This reviewer confesses that 
all he knew of LeRoy was that LeRoy had succeded Henri Bergson in the professorial 
chair and had been placed on the Roman Catholic Index along with Loisy and others in 
the controversy over Modernism a generation ago. 

Although the author pursues such a unique method it must not be inferred that his 
expositions are confined narrowly to the concepts of a few chosen men. The exposition 
has wide outreach; some of the men chosen are merely the ones who led, who typified 
the tendencies, or around whom the argument is centered. They stand for schools of 
thought whose tenets are clearly expounded. The author analyses these tendencies of 
thought as attempted solutions of the scientifico-theological conflict, produces some ex- 
cellent appraisals, makes his own deductions, and appends a theistic credo of his own. 
Inasmuch as he places LeRoy on a higher level than MacIntosh or Wiemann in the 
attempts to solve the tangle of the personality of God, and states that LeRoy “has 
pointed out the direction in which the solution of it probably lies,’ we join heartily with 
the author in hoping that LeRoy’s Le Probléme de Dieu will soon find its way into 
English. 

One wishes he might cite some conclusions and pregnant seed-thoughts. The book 
is excellent and is highly commended. It reads like a novel and is furnished with sly 


humor. 
CarroLt J. RockEY 


A Reasonable Faith. By Leander S. Keyser, A.M., D.D. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1933. 192 pages. $1.50. 


This is a collection of fifteen articles, “carefully revised and some of them con- 
siderably enlarged,” which appeared under the name of the author from time in various 
religious magazines. They cover a varied group of ideas and subjects and are intended 
to present Christianity as “a reasonable faith,’ and thus, as the subtitle puts it, “to foster 
belief and banish doubt.” Among the subjects treated are the Practical Value of The- 
ological Knowledge; Christian Apologetics and Its Decisive Element; the Trinity; In- 
spiration; and the Incarnation. The false claims of the evolutionists and the materialistic 
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psychologists are set forth, while the positive evidences of the Christian Experience, of 
Christianity’s Ethic and its Evaluation of Man are emphasized. 

Dr. Keyser always writes interestingly and states his arguments clearly. On every 
page one feels the certainty of his own faith and his desire that others may share it. He 
knows the attacks that are being directed at Christianity—there are evidences throughout 
the book of first-hand knowledge of what is being written and said— but he has a reason 
for the faith that is in him, and in these essays he states it in as convincing a way as can 
be done. The Christian’s faith, while not itself the product of the human reason, is 
shown to be a reasonable faith. 

While the book deals with theological subjects, there is very little of the technical 
language of the theologian in it. Its style is simple and direct and therefore easy to 
follow and inclined to arouse and sustain the interest of the reader. We can easily 
imagine that many who heard Dr. Keyser deliver these essays as lectures on the lecture- 


platform will be glad to have them in this permanent form. 
E, E. FiscHer 


The Great Enigma: A New View on the Outlook of Life. By Hugo H. Schauinsland. 
Translated by Walter Schauinsland. New York: E. P. Dutton Company, 1933. 
German Bibliography. 93 pages. $1.25. 


Scientists have as good right to philosophize as others may have. But the difficulty 
is that they so frequently go off on tangents of one sort or another. One begins to won- 
der whether it is characteristic of them to wander off into mysticisms, even to combine 
mysticism with science, when they strike the mystery or mysteries of life. 

At all events Dr. Schauinsland does this. He happens to be a famous biologist, 
curator of the Municipal Museum at Bremen. Nor is his erudition confined to biology. 
His book is small but it is meaty. He is an avowed foe of mechanism and materialism. 
One gathers that he is an apostle of Pan-psychism. He states plainly some of the limi- 
tations of science. He has nothing but contempt for Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection 
and for the Darwinian variations. 

All in all the little volume has its points. But one doubts whether this is the proper 
way to make religion and science shake friendly hands. One doubts also whether the 


author has solved The Great Enigma. 
Carrot J. RockEy 


Martin Luther, Germany's Angry Man. By Abram Lipsky. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1933. 305 pages. $3.00. 


This is not Dr. Lipsky’s first venture into biography. Several years ago John Wes- 
ley was his subject. It was probably the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Luther’s 
birth that attracted him to the great Reformer this year. His warrant for presenting a 
new life of Luther is a double one. For one thing he saw a need for a “wholly impartial 
life of Luther.” Both Protestant and Catholic pictures, it is claimed, are mythical. 
“Luther was neither all angel nor all devil.’ Dr. Lipsky proposed therefore to dig 
beneath the superficial debris of eulogy and vilification and to set forth Luther as he 
really was, “a man with unmistakable inconsistencies and the incalculableness of reality.” 
In the second place, it is claimed for the author that he is a specialist in the psychology 
of mysticism, and one is led to expect that this new life of Luther will subject his religious 
mysticism to phychological analysis. 

Neither of these claims is justified by the contents of the volume. Lipsky is so 
much an admirer of Luther that Catholic readers will certainly not call his biography 
impartial. And, apart from scattered references and two or three chapter titles such as 
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“Split Personality” and “Sex and the Law Within,” he pays little attention to psycho- 
logical analysis. Certainly the reader will get no analysis of that abundant light that 
illumined the inner shrine of Luther’s soul. In brief compass this is best accomplished by 
Febure in his “Martin Luther, A Destiny,” 1927. 

The value of Lipsky’s volume lies in its clarity of style, its readableness, its use of 
modern terminology, and its frequent quotations from Luther himself. The chapters are 
not well joined together. Occasionally there is oversimplification, as, for example, when 
he says: “He advanced a theory of his own regarding the chemistry, so to speak, of the 
amalgamation of the body and spirit of Christ with the bread and wine of the Com- 
munion ... that body and blood were merely joined to the bread and wine (as a 
soluble substance, say, is joined to the liquid in which it is dissolved) and so carried into 
the human system” (p. 201). 

Lutheran theologians generally will agree with the author that “The faith by which 
Luther felt himself to be saved was the feeling of mystic union with Christ, a rediscovery 
of the religion of Paul of Tarsus... The faith that made Paul of Tarsus an apostle to 
the world was his sense of identification with Christ” (p. 21). But they will hardly 
applaud the author’s theological acumen when he says: “Luther never entirely freed him- 
self, indeed, from the idea that pardon for sin is given in exchange for the sacrifice of a 
god. We find this idea cropping up alongside of his own mystical discovery of justifica- 
tion by faith” (p. 144). 

We can agree with Lipsky’s general estimate of Luther when he says: “The secret 
of his influence on his generation lay not only in the fact that he was equipped with a 
truth of great vital significance and endowed with extraordinary powers of expression to 
make this truth known, but that on top of this equipment he was given an instrument, 
new at that time, for broadcasting his words, the printing-press, which he utilized to its 
utmost capacity” (p. 163). But for this reason-we cannot agree that Luther’s abnormal 
psychology is the secret of the Reformation. In fact, the subtitle of the volume scarcely 
seems justified by the contents of the book. The references to Luther’s anger seem more 
or less forced and the total picture of the man is much better than one might expect from 
reading the title of the book. 

In the several references to the psychology of the Reformer we are told: “He was 
abnormally afraid and abnormally courageous... His religion may be described as a tech- 
nic for overcoming fear... The strife in the soul of Luther is the clue to the Reformation. .. 
His struggle for integration was typical. The soul sickness for which he proposed a cure 
was general. He rediscovered a principle familiar to religious mystics for centuries. 
What Luther called ‘faith’ was the supreme effort of personality against dissolution. 
This was the essence of his religion” (pp. viii and ix). . . Luther was the wrath of the 
German people against papal tyranny. “Anger was the principal ingredient of Luther’s 
style. . . His bristling moral indignation roused his readers and listeners to a high pitch 
of fervent approval” (p. 158). “His capacity for anger astounded his enemies” (p. x). 
“There was perhaps some delusion of grandeur in Luther’s soul. He had come to regard 
himself as the favored agent of God” (p. 199). He was susceptible to nervous depres- 
sion and melancholia, but “Like Lincoln, Luther was a man wearing alternately the 
tragic and comic mask. Boundless melancholy was combined with boundless humor” 
(p. 292). Luther’s controversy with Erasmus concerning free will “is of interest today 
mainly to criminologists” and Luther is on the side of those who claim that criminals are 
sick men suffering from diseased glands, but Luther would admit “only one remedy for 
the spiritually sick patient—faith bestowed by the grace of God” (p. 239). 

The book does not rest on accurate knowledge of the details of Reformation history. 
Lispsky lists Mackinnon’s Luther in his bibliography, but perhaps it was not thoroughly 
studied. Some of the mistakes, besides evident errors in proof reading, are these: 
Frederick the Wise opposed Charles of Spain for the imperial throne because he wanted 
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it himself (p. 49); the Leipzig disputation with John Eck began on July 14 (p. 66); 
Luther’s teachers in the University of Erfurt were Humanists (p. 74); Frederick the 
Wise invited Luther to return from the Wartburg to Wittenberg in 1522 (pp. 130 and 
153) ; the “Smaller Catechism” is an abbreviation of “a Larger Catechism” (p. 161) ; 
Luther regarded the demands of the peasants as “sheer lunacy” (p. 186) ; Luther’s view 
of the Lord’s Supper he called “consubstantiation” (p. 202); Charles V was present at 
the Diet of Spires in 1526 (p. 207). 
It is too late now to psychoanalyze Martin Luther. 
AspEeL Ross WENTZ 


D. Martin Luthers Werke, kritische Gesamtausgabe, Briefwechsel, 4 Band. Weimar: 
Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1933. xii, 640 pages. RM 41. 


The publication of Luther’s correspondence in the Weimar edition is progressing with 
surprising rapidity and somewhat to the consternation of those who have to pay the out- 
rageous prices resulting from the present rates of exchange. In the fourth volume of the 
Breifwechsel, again edited by Dr. O. Clemen, we have the letters from 1526 to 1528. As 
the editor points out, the access he was permitted to have to the Weimar archives has 
enabled him to throw light on some of Luther’s intercessions for others that had previously 
been somewhat obscure and meaningless. 

From the fact that 354 letters of Luther written during these years have been pre- 
served we can realize the tremendous amount of labor involved in preparing just this one 
volume. As in the preceding volumes, there is a great amount of illustrative material. 
In addition to the great number of explanatory notes there are 63 letters addressed to 
Luther, and other correspondence, joint letters, “Bedenken” and various documents 
relating to Luther to the number of 47. As before, a table at the end facilitates compari- 
son with previous editions of the Letters. 

Joun C. Martes 


The Italian Reformers, 1534-1564. By Frederic C. Church. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. 428 pages. $5.00. 

Italy and the Reformation of 1550. By G. K. Brown, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1933. 
324 pages. 18/- net. 


Since the appearance of a work by Thomas McCrie in 1827, no adequate study has 
appeared in English dealing with the Reformation in Italy. Thorough and painstaking 
researches have been undertaken in this field since then, especially by German and Italian 
scholars. Much new light has been shed on this difficult period. But only occasional 
articles and monographs of a fragmentary character have attempted to make some of the 
results of these investigations accessible to the English reader. This gap in our literature 
has now been filled by the publication, within a year, of two independent works. 

The first of these is by an American historian, Professor Church. The title of his 
work suggests his approach. He is interested in the Italians who urged church reform, 
whether they were humanists, mystics, Roman Catholics, or Protestants. Strangely 
enough, the content of their thinking and the analysis of their reform proposals concern 
him but little in comparison with their movements in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and England. He has expended the utmost care and diligence in the effort to reproduce 
their comings and goings, precisely to locate their presence in remote places, and to de- 
termine how and why they got there. In this he has rendered an invaluable service. His 
work will be referred to frequently as a useful and reliable source of information for the 
details of the reformers’ careers. 

At once more readable and more satisfactory for the purposes of church history is the 
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second volume under review. The author is minister of a Congregational church in 
England, and his work has grown out of a doctrinal dissertation presented to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Dr. Brown approaches his subject somewhat gingerly ; he is never en- 
tirely sure of himself and seldom presumes to draw conclusions of his own. He is 
familiar with his source materials, but a little short of mastering them. From him, 
nevertheless, we get a better picture of the beginnings, the progress, and the decline of 
the Reformation in Italy. We are made to see something of the way in which the Wal- 
densian heresy, the mysticism of Juan Valdes, and the proposals of Roman Catholic 
reformers prepared the way for the entrance, into North Italy, particularly of Lutheran 
ideas. The author might have elaborated the means by which this entrance was effected ; 
for the spread of evangelical opinions through merchants, mercenaries, and students 
from Germany, and through the smuggling in of Lutheran books in wine casks and under 
disguised names (Melanchthon’s Loci were printed in Venice and credited to Messer 
Ippofilo da Terra Negra!) is no less romantic than it is significant. The growth of 
anti-Roman sentiment is traced by Dr. Brown in each of the various centers of Italy. It 
appears that Protestantism never attained the dignity of a popular movement there; it 
was quite generally confined to the professional classes and the nobility. And yet one 
wonders whether, perhaps, the people who heard evangelical preaching here and there 
might not have had a larger understanding of the Reformation Gospel than the mystics 
and rationalists who met in the academies. At any rate, many of the men and women to 
whom Brown (as well as Church) ascribes the doctrine of justification by faith, did not 
share the full sense of the Reformation’s material principle. But whether they did or 
not, the weapons of the Counter-Reformation, supported by the sitting of the Council of 
Trent, made Italy unsafe for all nonconformists. 

Both volumes are equipped with indices and excellent bibliographies. Brown has 
added an appendix of illuminating excerpts from letters of Jesuits which illustrate the 
spread of Reformation thought across the Alps. 

T. G. TApPERT 


The Concordat of 1801: A Study of the Problem of Nationalism in the Relations of 
Church and State. By Henry H. Walsh, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1933. 259 pages. $3.50. 


The purpose of this historical study, as described in its preface, is to give an account 
of the opinions of contemporary leaders of various schools of thought that were in vogue 
during the Napoleonic régime concerning the Concordat of 1801 between the papacy and 
the French Republic. This concordat the writer believes was “for all intents and pur- 
poses the beginning of the Church’s considered attempt to deal with the new problem” of 
Nationalism. In nationalism as he understands it there is an irreconcilable antagonism to 
the church. “The universal ethics of the Church is nullified by an exclusive ethics of a 
nation. If both institutions are true to their fundamental doctrine there would seem to 
be no possibility of peace between them. . . . This is the portentous struggle that is taking 
place between Church and state today, and it is of vital significance to the welfare of 
civilization.” 

To prove this thesis an account is given of the history of the Concordat and of the 
relation to it of seven outstanding men of the day whose careers and opinions are 
sketched in a rather interesting way. They are Chateaubriand, Portalis, Maury, Grégorie, 
Emery, D’Astros, and De Maistre. All manner of motives and the most diverse opinions are 
cleverly presented in this cross section of contemporary thought. But we wonder whether, 
when all is said and done, it really proves the thesis of the writer. It certainly depends 
on our understanding of the nature of the church. That an absolute state which would 
regulate all standards and claims authority over the internal affairs of the church is a 
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menace both to Christianity and civilization we do not question for one moment, even 
though we cannot forget that at the beginning of its history Christianity survived for 
several centuries under such conditions, and finally emerged triumphant. Nor can we 
forget that there is another possibility: that the church may trespass on the domain of 
purely secular authority and may attempt to dictate to the state in matters non-religious. 
That situation may also constitute a menace to Christianity and to civilization. When 
men regard a certain amount of political authority and temporal power as essential for 
the freedom of the church, then the problem takes on a different character and the writing 
of history is certain to be colored by such presuppositions, whenever they exist in the 
mind of the writer. 

This volume not only shows the growth of ultramontanistic opinions at the time of 
the Concordat and records some of the causes that led to the surrender of the ancient 
Gallican Liberties, but it seems to be written from a distinctly ultramontanistic viewpoint. 
There is not a word about the “Holy Father” and his politics that would not pass the 
censor, nor does the author seem able to conceive a universal church apart from the tem- 
poral power. 

The Gallican Liberties are given short shrift, and Jansenism is dismissed with the 
utmost contempt as “one heresy” (p. 124) that involved political considerations. Later 
on it is mentioned as “an obscure heresy” (p. 140). Whatever may be a writer’s opinion 
concerning that theological movement this is hardly the language of an impartial his- 
torian and it instinctively awakens the amused question as to how “obscure” we should 
consider Blaise Pascal or the coterie of Port Royal on the same basis! 

Unintentionally and in spite of all efforts to glorify the purposes of the papacy in 
the conduct of these negotiations they do not always appear very noble or exalted in their 
execution. How “His Holiness” was ready to sacrifice some of his most loyal bishops 
for political considerations we read in the words of the brief Tam Multa. “It is neces- 
sary for you to resign spontaneously and freely (!) your episcopal sees into my hands; an 
unusual proceeding, assuredly, my venerable brethren, but the necessity is of such a 
nature that it compels us to demand this of you and you must acquiesce in order that we 
may arrange the affairs of France” (pp. 118-119). In the same way Louis, Comte de 
Provence, is brushed aside in favor of the unbelieving Bonaparte, because Pius VII re- 
garded agreements with him as “decidedly impolitic under the exacting circumstances” 
(p. 109). We are blandly told in Maury’s words, “that the Roman Court was set upon 
reaching an agreement with Bonaparte and that it was willing to sacrifice its friends, if 
it were necessary, to attain the object in view’ (p. 111). And a little later on we read 
that “Pius VII need have felt little regret in antagonizing this group (the legitimists), but 
it must have been grevious to him to drive into schism such loyal partisans of the spiritual 
independence of the Church as he knew the Blanchardists to be” (p. 118). 

When Louis reminded the bishops of their oath of allegiance and told them that “No 
power on earth is able to release subjects from the oath of fidelity which they have once 
assumed,” we are informed that “Such an implied criticism of the Pope was not quite 
politic at the time, and would hardly have endeared the cause of Louis to sincere Cath- 
olics” (p. 112). We cannot help wondering whether “sincere Catholics” are only those 
who would support a certain notorious claim that “His Holiness” was able to release 
subjects from allegiance to their temporal rules and absolve them from the oaths of 
fealty, whenever he regarded it as wise. Does a sincere Catholic in the United States 
believe, for example, that the pope has the authority to release his followers from their 
civic (not religious) duties? 

Weare told that one trouble with Grégoire was that he “did not face the question of 
how a disestablished Catholicism and an established state can live amicably together, if 
the former is true to its Catholic heritage—the brotherhood of all mankind—and the 
latter preaches a religion of selfish nationalism” (p. 140). On the other hand the author 
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seems in complete sympathy with D’Astros when, “he felt that the Pope was justified in 
using his spiritual weapons—excommunication and refusal to institute nominated bishops 
—in defense of his temporal possessions. The head of the Roman hierarchy, so reasoned 
the young abbé, had the right to use any method in his power to preserve the dignity 
and temporal independence of the Holy See since upon this independence was grounded 
the unity of the Church (!)—a unity which would have been greviously shattered the 
moment the First Pastor allowed himself to become a mere pawn in national rivalries” 
(p. 197). 

We must be seriously in error if we do not find the-author’s own opinion clearly 
expressed in the concluding chapter when he says: “The combined result of the ex- 
periences and writings of those three men (Emery, D’Astros and De Maistre) was a 
clear warning to the Church that any compromise with nationalism, however liberal, 
would further undermine the spiritual authority of religion’ (p. 235). A spiritual au- 
thority that apparently needs a temporal power to keep it in working order. 

Disagreement with the opinions of the author will not detract in any -wise from the 
value of the information here conveniently gathered together, if his viewpoint be kept 
in mind. To this end there should be a slight change in the subtitle. To be exact and 
perfectly correct it should read, “A study of the problem of the relations of Ultramon- 
tanism and the absolute state.” 

A good bibliography concludes the book, though it seems strange that Cardinal Con- 
salvi’s “Memoirs” should have been omitted. 

Joun C. Mattes 


American Church Law. By Carl Zollman. St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Company, 
1933. xvi, 675 pages. $4.00. 


In his foreword to this book, Dean Fox, of the School of Law of the American 
Catholic University, claims that “every professional man owes it to himself, to the public, 
and to those who deal with him to have more than a general knowledge of the legal rules 
which apply particularly to his profession.” Such knowledge will enable him to avoid 
embarrassing entanglements and help him to render a more efficient and satisfying 
service. 

And the minister is no exception. He is constantly faced with contracts, divisions, 
enlargements, church rights, relationships to the State and other organizations. It 
would seem that a working acquaintance with the best legal opinion on all such matters 
would be invaluable from both a social and financial angle. 

To meet this need Prof. Zollman has compiled a volume on American Church Law, 
which, through its detailed chapter analyses, indices and case citations, makes available 
the authority on practically every situation that is likely to need the attention of a min- 
ister and his church council. 

The first chapter deals with Religious Liberty. Types of organization such as the 
Congregational Church of Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and Connecticut; the 
Established Church of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Maryland, New York and New 
Jersey; the Free System of Rhode Island and Pennsylvania and later Delaware are dis- 
cussed. Religious tests of various degrees of rigidity are cited and the steps taken to 
abolish them and establish a system of complete religious fredom. This process led to 
the abolition of taxes for chuch purposes, provision against compulsory attendance on 
religious worship, and the granting of complete freedom in religious belief so long as it 
did not conflict with the public peace and the “obligations of good citizenship.” 

The author also cites cases which seem to contradict this position. Among them is 
the right of the Christian Scientist and other healing cults to practice medicine or neglect 
the proper use of medicine; the Salvation Army to beat drums on the streets; the right 
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to use blasphemy, lewd and lascivious language; the practice of polygamy; antinuptial 
promises in mixed marriages and superstitious practices generally. No one under the 
claim of religious conviction dare interfere with the rights and privileges of his neighbor. 

The relation of the church to secular education receives careful treatment. For 
years Prof. Zollman has been the outstanding authority in this field. The problem of 
parochial school support is carefully outlined and authorities quoted showing its present 
relation to the State. The use of the public school building for religious purposes receives 
equally thorough treatment, and a statement is made covering the extent to which Bible 
reading and worship may be practiced in the public schools. 

In the early history of America two forms of church corporation were followed: 
the territorial parish and the corporation sole. These have given place to one of the fol- 
lowing types: the membership corporation, the trustee corporation and the modern form 
of corporation sole. Of these the form commonly used is the membership corporation, 
though churches using a monarchical form of government adhere to the corporation sole. 

Of the nature of corporation the author declares that “the modern American reli- 
gious corporation is a mere private entity created by the State for the benefit of the 
corporators and those connected with them. In its relation to the state it is not a spiritual 
agency with powers to preach the gospel and administer the sacraments, but an humble 
secular handmaid whose functions are confined to the creation and enforcement of con- 
tracts and the acquisition, management and disposition of property—as such it is a mere 
business agent with strictly private secular power.” 

A study of the powers of corporations shows their importance to the church. The 
charter constitutes the supreme law of the corporation.. The bylaws must be reasonable 
and conform to the charter. They must be obeyed and thus constitute the working rules 
by which the work of the church is carried on. They should govern reception and 
expulsion of members, elections, and all property dealings. As a rule the church cor- 
poration is much more limited than secular corporations though it constitutes the basis 
on which all financial and secular contracts are made and enforced. 

Much as we are accustomed to regret schisms in the church they are looked upon 
as evidences of inward growth by those who take the long view. It is especially im- 
portant that ministers be informed on the problems involved and be ready to act intelli- 
gently for the interest of the church. The author cites with much care a considerable 
volume of church decisions calling attention to their respective merits or defects. 

Tax exemption is another subject upon which information is useful. The static 
church will doubtless exist as it has in the past. But the expanding church can do much 
for its own protection by a careful compliance with the tax laws. The subject deals 
with the house of worship, land, the parsonage, schools, cemeteries and other holdings of 
the church. Taxes imply protection. The church by virtue of its past history and the 
implication of its contribution to good citizenship is entitled to protection without pay- 
ment of taxes on its house of worship. This includes protection to its physical property, 
freedom from interferences with worship and other nuisances that may be harmful to 
good order. 

While not released from personal tax the clergyman is accorded special privileges 
in the eyes of the law. Not only is he given special consideration in the community but 
he is usually excused from jury duty and military duty. Confessions made to him may 
not be made a matter of record in court, and he is not held for debts contracted by the 
congregation. The clergyman is “called” to his position and the terms of the call de- 
termine his obligation to the congregation and the responsibility of the congregation for 
his moral and financial support. 

It is equally important that the duties of officers be carefully specified. Churches 
have deacons, elders and trustees. While certain general rules apply, the specific rules 
of the congregation under which they are elected will determine the exact nature of their 
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tasks. Care should be taken for the proper advertisement of all meetings called for 
elections. When this is done a majority of the voters present at any properly called 
meeting may bind the whole church by their action. In like manner they may commit 
the property to the holding of the officers chosen for the term named in the call, though 
these officers must exercise their trust as directed by the congregation. 

If for no other reason than for the acquisition of property the pastor should have a 
working knowledge of church law. This is important whether it be by gift, devise or 
purchase. Other problems such as pew rights, cemetery rights, etc., demand careful 
handling when any change is made in the status quo.—The best way of doing it is 
advanced in American Church Law. The book will make a worthwhile addition to the 
pastor’s library. 

M. Hapwin FIscHER 


The Day's Worship. Edited by Charles B. Foelsch. Philadelphia: The United Lu- 
theran Publication House, 1933. 385 pages. $0.75. 


The present rapid multiplication of books of daily devotion provokes inquiry. Are 
they designed to arouse and stimulate the attitude of worship in the individual? Or are 
they an attempt to meet a growing demand? Let us hope it is the latter. In either case 
this volume is especially well fitted to meet the circumstances. A well articulated, but 
unobtrusive, outline directs the attentive and inquiring worshipper through the broad 
field of Christian need and experience. On the other hand, the groupings in the table 
of contents offer their services to the individual whose need of help may not be able to 
wait upon the leisurely unfolding of a calendar. The “daily thoughts” express a positive 
gospel in a forceful way, while the brief prayers in general follow the happy middle way 
between the formal remoteness of a polite function and the complacent impartation of 
information to a God who otherwise might not know what was expected of him. This 
modest little guide ought to take high rank in the growing library of daily devotional 
helps. ‘ 
Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Helps On The Road. By Charles M. Jacobs. - Philadelphia: The United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, 1933. 197 pages. $1.00. 


This little book contains twenty-five brief addresses originally delivered by President 
Jacobs as chapel talks before the students of Mt. Airy Theological Seminary. Nine are 
based on the Lord’s Prayer, six on texts from the Psalms, six on Simon Peter’s ex- 
perience of Christ and four on one text, IT. Cor. 5:19. 

The author is one long engaged in the training of ministers. The content of these 
addresses evidences his appreciation of spirituality as the indispensable qualification for 
happiness and effectiveness in the Christian ministry. They who in their seminary days 
were privileged to hear these talks will in later years have frequent occasion to testify 
that their teacher was right. 

One wishes that every sincere, yet often perplexed, student seeking the truth about 
Christ might read the address on “The Misunderstood Christ” and that every church 
worker, clerical and lay, might read the one on “Following Christ.” Helps On The 
Road is excellent devotional literature, scriptural, thoughtful and challenging. It can be 
read again and again with profit. 

W. C. WALTEMYER 
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